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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval] of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 


I, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decia- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universa! 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the:rignt 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the ‘pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

IIl. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar‘- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 


States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre- 
ponderating part. 

4, The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicia! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal! Posta! 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “a 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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HOW NOT TO WIN THE WAR 


HE side in this war which bases its theory of victory 

upon the conquest of territory will lose. Whatever 
the attitude of nations in wars past, the voice of the 
world today is a new voice. We agree that the German 
conquest in Belgium, France, the Balkans, and to the 
east shall not be permanent. By the same token, terri- 
torial conquest by the Allies shall not by virtue of con- 
quest be permanent. “The voices of humanity,” to 
which the President referred in his message of De- 
cember 4, are against such conquests as they are against 
the cut-throat theory of economic warfare typified by 
the proposals of the Economic Congress in Paris. It 
is true that “the voices of humanity” are in the air. 
It is true that “they grow daily more audible, more 
articulate, more persuasive, and they come from the 
hearts of men everywhere. They insist that the war 
shall not end in vindictive action of any kind; that no 
nation or people shall be robbed or punished because 
the irresponsible rulers of a single country have them- 
selves done deep and abominable wrong.” It is this 
thought that has been expressed in the formula, “no 
accessions, no contributions, no punitive indemnities.” 
The attempt to end the war by accessions and punitive 
indemnities would not end the war, but prolong the war, 
or at least establish a temporary peace which would be 
but the forerunner of another and probably more ter- 
rible war. . 

The same thing is true of rulers, of empires, of the 
ambitions of dynasties. The subjection of a people or 
of peoples to the purpose of ancient ambitions for glory 
would spell defeat and only defeat for the nation that 
furthers it. This lesson must be learned not only by the 
Germans, but by the extreme Tory wing in England and 
by the seekers after special privilege everywhere. Lord 
Lansdowne’s historic letter in which he expressed the 
opinion that with another year or two of war the whole 
of Europe would be in ruins, whoever wins, represented, 
among other things, we believe, the fear peculiar to 
ancient vested interests everywhere. It is increasingly 
clear that this war is not being waged for the perpetuity 
of the interests which made it possible, and to insist 
upon the reorganization of the world for the firmer re- 
establishment of these interests would mean a war fought 
in vain. 

We shall not win this war by listening to the unofficial 
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utterances of German intriguers. When even the Ger- 
man Foreign Secretary, Dr. von Kuelhmann, says that 
it is “absurd to imagine Germany would enter a peace 
conference with large claims,” or when he says that the 
claims for the present war rests upon the shoulders of 
the bureaucrats and sycophants surrounding the former 
Czar of Russia, he is saying nothing of interest to us. 
To listen to him when he is using such language is time 
thrown away. Again, we cannot listen to “feelers” by 
way of neutral governments. At the time of this 
writing “some one in Germany” is proposing the follow- 
ing formula: To leave the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine 
to a plebiscite of inhabitants; England to pay Germany 
for her lost African colonies and the money to be used 
for the rehabilitation of Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and 
northern France; Russian provinces bordering the Bal- 
tic, the Black Sea and Prussia to become independent, 
under a German plan; Poland to be called an inde- 
pendent state under Austrian suzerainty ; disarmament, 
freedom of the seas, and commerce to be left to the peace 
conference ; Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro to retain 
their original boundaries, with the right of access to the 
sea being granted to Serbia; Turkey to remain intact. 
But these words are not backed by the German people. 
There is no humility here, no sign that German mili- 
tarism is ended. Such proposals reveal one of two 
things, desperation or political obtuseness—possibly 
both. 

We shall not win this war even if Belgium, Poland, 
northern France, and Serbia are returned to the condi- 
tions before the war. We should not win this war were 
we to accept the suggestion of the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary that we stop fighting on the basis including a 
guarantee of the integrity of Austria-Hungary. We 
cannot win this war by any means that will put a pre- 
mium upon a repetition of German brutality. We can- 
not win this war by treating directly or indirectly with 
the present German autocracy. Any steps in the direc- 
tion of militarism or vindictiveness are steps toward 
defeat, whether they be taken by the Central Powers or 
the Entente Allies, for such steps are steps away from 
what Mr. Balfour calls “the emancipation and security 
of Europe.” 

We cannot win this war by any inconclusive, fragile, 
or patched-up peace. 

The peace of exultation of the strong over the weak, 
of exploitation and of revenge, of mere compromise, of 
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secret diplomacy or intrigue, of a subjection of small 
nations against their will, of greed and selfishness, or of 
any dicker with German war lords would be no peace 


at all. 


HOW TO WIN THE WAR 


HE first answer to the question, “How are we going 

to win this war?” is to be answered in terms of 
materials, of what the English call “goods and services.” 
If the German Government is to be “brought to terms,” 
the materials of America, by which we mean food, fuel, 
clothing, and munitions, must be produced and dis- 
tributed with all the wisdom at our command. All this 
is under way and we believe that the work is for the most 
part being well done. In any event, there will be no 
turning back. We are pursuing no middle course. 
Whether our guns have reached our boys in France or 
not, our boys have guns. Other guns will be forthcom- 
ing. We are assured that the program for action out- 
lined by the United States in conference with its asso- 
ciate governments is maturing substantially according 
to schedule. The big government machine improvised 
for this emergency has assembled its parts and they are 
in operation. In the unmistakable words of the Presi- 
dent to the Congress, December 4: “Our object is, of 
course, to win the war; we shall not slacken or suffer 
ourselves to be diverted until it is won.” We are about 
the business. We are going ahead with it. If this be 
what the American people desire, if we are out to over- 
come evil, if we are after the defeat once for all of the 
centralized forces that interrupted peace and now render 
it impossible, and if we believe these things to be the aim 
and purpose of the American people, we may he com- 
forted to know that the job is being done. 

But a mere military victory for the United States will 
not in and of itself mean the winning of this war. Mr. 
Wilson addressed the Congress at its opening session 
with great wisdom when he discussed the question, 
“When shall we consider the war won?” The war will 
be won when the “intolerable Thing” stood for by the 
Imperial German Government, “the menace of combined 
intrigue and forces without conscience or honor 
or capacity for covenanted peace” is “crushed” or “at 
least shut out from the friendly intercourse of the 
nations.” 

Our opinion is that the President’s address to the Con- 
gress, December 4, was largely misinterpreted by our 
people and by members of the Congress as well. The 


portions of the address which received the most praise 
are those portions which refer to our military victory. 
The most significant aspects of this great utterance, how- 
ever, are those references to the ideals behind our great 
adventure. Repeating his position set forth in his letter 
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to the Pope, the President looks forward to the day when 
we can discuss peace with spokesmen vouched for by the 
German people. The President longs, as do all of us, 
for the establishment of “bases of law and of covenant 
for the life of the world.” He said: “We shall be will- 
ing and glad to pay the full price of peace and pay it 
ungrudgingly. We know what that price will be. It 
will be full, impartial justice—justice done at every 
point and to every nation that the final settlement must 
affect, our enemies as well as our friends.” When we 
attain unto this, and not until then, will this war have 
heen won. 
( Nothing is to be gained by reminding our readers that 
the position of the President is the position held by the 
American Peace Society for nearly a century. There 
would be a certain cheapness in any self-gratulations that 
the President’s message sets forth what is the substance 
of our editorial of last month, entitled “Win and End the 
War.” The important thing is that the President of the 
United States has voiced the great principles upon which 
nations must be based. His utterance is more than the 
utterance of a single man, than of a single nation; it is 
the utterance of hopeful and intelligent men everywhere 
The people of the world, Germany included, must be 
“put in control of their own destinies.” “Autocracy 
must first be shown the utter futility of its claims to 
power and leadership in the modern world.” When the 
“intolerable Thing” is “crushed,” we shall be free and 
attain peace, the peace of generosity and justice to the 
exclusion of all selfish claims and advantage even on the 
part of the victor. The prime elements in the winning 
of this war are therefore three in number: (1) The 
German people; (2) Justice; (3) Reparation. “We shall 
regard the war as won only when the German people say 
to us, through properly accredited representatives, that 
they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon justice 
and a reparation of the wrongs their rulers have done.” 
No one can say that the United States has no formula 
for ending this war. The wrong to Belgium must be 
repaired, the power that Germany has over Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkan States, Turkey, and within Asia 
“must be relinquished.” By this, “We intend no wrong 
against the German Empire, no interference with her 
internal affairs.” The President says, again, that we 
are not fighting the German people: “We are in fact 
fighting for their emancipation from fear along with 
ourselves—from the fear as well as from the fact of 
unjust attack by neighbors or rivals and seekers after 
world empire.” Again, we are told of the President’s 
conception of a “partnership’—a partnership which 
“must be a partnership of peoples, not a mere partner- 
ship of governments.” With such a partnership as a 
result of this war, the war will have been won. 

It is certain that we of America are now at war with 
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the Imperial German Government and with Austria- 
Hungary. All our resources are at the command of the 
government, and we purpose to end this war by winning 
it. No one can mistake the military outcome. We shall 
bring the Imperial German Government to terms. Of 
this there is no doubt whatsoever. But all this could be 
done and the war in reality be lost. A nominal military 
victory can easily be turned into a defeat gruesome and 
calamitous. But if we clarify our principles and be- 
come “debased by no selfish ambition of conquest or 
spoliation” ; if we keep prominently before us our “prin- 
ciples of humanity and of knightly honor”; if we refuse 
to take part in “intrigue”; if we keep always in mind 
not only the welfare of ourselves but of our enemies; if 
we view our cause as just and holy and make it both; if 
we crystallize our thinking upon the ancient rights and 
duties of nations, set forth month by month on the front 
page of this magazine, we as a nation shall rise to our 
opportunity, to the clear heights of God’s “own justice 
and mercy,” and win the war indeed. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


AY we wish our readers a happy New Year? We 

do. We wish for them, as we wish for ourselves, 

that the Imperial German Government may be brought 

to terms and that the war may be ended before the round 
of another year. 

There is hope that war by its own processes is commit- 
ting hara-kiri. The author of “The Clansman,” Mr. 
David Wark Griffith, returning from the battle fronts of 
France, has one dominant impression thoroughly burned 
upon his mind. It is: “This awful thing must never be 
allowed te happen again as long as the world lasts.” He 
says that “all Europe is pressing on to more fighting, 
more blood, and more suffering in the hope that this 
debacle of slaughter may sweep warfare out of the world 
forever.” His belief that this hope, peculiar to every 
war in history, will be more nearly realized this time 
because the methods of modern warfare have taken from 
war its “glamour” and “romance.” He believes that if 
there had been no military caste in Germany there would 
have been no war. It was the feathers of this caste that 
persuaded men to become soldiers, but trench warfare 
has made these feathers negligible. Mr. Griffith says: 
“T have a feeling that this war will do a great deal toward 
squeezing the romance out of army life. The dreadful 
squalor of modern fighting gives a new aspect to this 
age-old drama. All the glamour has gone. All 
the magnificence of the maneuvering armies has passed. 

They go to live in a ditch and stick there (liter- 
ally) until relieved by other troops. Even the awful 


grandeur of the artillery duels of the past has been elimi- 
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nated. The modern gunners usually do not know what 
they are shooting at; seldom see what their target is and 
sight their guns by mathematics. The courier with the 
foaming charger of other wars has become a desk tele- 
phone in this war. . It is too big; too vast. The 
hero of war is lost. His deeds have been swallowed up. 
He is a speck in a mighty picture. He isa grain of sand 
on a vast stretch of sea beach. He is an atom. ‘ 
War denies individuality to men. It ships them in 
bunches and kills them in bundles and buries them in 
open ditches. War is out of tune with the times.” 

There is hope that Germany itself is killing war. 
Speaking of Germany, Mr. Griffith says: “In devoting 
herself to the glorification of war, she has destroyed its 
glories. In seeking to transform a nation into an army, 
she has made armies forever distasteful. In seeking to 
make warfare the steady diet of mankind, she has given 
the world a severe case of martial indigestion.” Because 
of the new methods, and because of its unprecedented 
proportions, war is generating its own antitoxins as 
never before. 

But war is not only losing its glamour; the attractions 
of a just and rational peace are becoming more apparent. 
To be convinced of this one needs but to read the Presi- 
dent’s last message to the Congress and the chorus of 
approval from the press around the globe. A corre- 
spondent from Seattle wrote, asking us for “a few words 
as to the outlook after this war.” Our reply was: “We 
are looking for organs and processes for the more defi- 
nite expression and interpretation of international law; 
a clearer conception of the reciprocal rights and duties 
of nations, and an extension of the will to peace.” This 
is our view, and we believe it to be the view of free peoples 
everywhere. The faith and sentiment of our nation are 
now set firmly upon the realization of these things in 
the name of an international justice transcending the 
force of arms. The lessons taught by this Society 
through the patient years are being learned at last with 
a new interest and a quickened intelligence. Peoples 
are setting for themselves the goal of a governed world. 

As the time of our great testing approaches, the ideals 
for which we are striving are becoming clearer to an 
increasing proportion of our people. School, platform, 
press, the Government are awakening to the importance 
of the fact that our soldiers must not be physically fit 
simply and contented only; they must be intelligent; 
they must be aided to think through the reasons why 
they are laying their lives upon the altar. The princi- 
ples behind the activities of the United States Govern- 
ment are principles worth dying for. No stone should 
be left unturned; no effort spared to make clear what 
these principles are. We believe that no stone will be 
left unturned, and for this we are grateful. 

This is a war against war; in a sense more unusual 
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than in the case of any other war. This is so, not as a 
matter of emotion, but as a matter of official opinion and 
governmental utterance everywhere. That this is so, we 
may be glad. Our hope is that the German people will 
by their action end this war before another year has 
passed. But whether that be so or not, because of the 
faith and aspiration of the American people in behalf 
of a world peace based upon righteousness, we face the 
new year with the “mighty hopes that make us men.” 


ACCENTS WILD 


E WisH the persons interested in promoting the 

theory that the way to obtain international peace 
is through “negotiations now” might address their argu- 
ments to those really in need of such arguments, namely, 
the German people. For any one in America to plead 
with Americans for “peace by negotiation now” is worse 
than a child crying for the moon, since the proposal 
comes from adults, and there may be a few persons who 
might be influenced merely by seeing such proposals in 
print. The people behind this Quixotic movement think 
they are thinking. They conceive that they have “mil- 
lions of followers” in the United States. They fancy 
“a following” in Italy, France, England. They look 
upon those nations as well as upon ours as composed 
mostly of revolutionists bent upon ending the war by 
the simple process of ending the war. Like the Bolshe- 
viki in Russia, they are now expecting the Italians to 
throw down their arms on the Piave, the French to over- 
throw the Clemenceau Ministry, the Radicals in Eng- 
land to kick out the “War Party,” Scheidemann to elimi- 
nate the Kaiser, and the peoples everywhere to rule 
shortly in the name of “a general democratic and nego- 
tiated peace.” For these end-the-war-now people, the 
settlement of this war is a simple, a very simple matter. 
Briefly, all that is to be done is to “let the people speak.” 
Bring them together. Let them talk. Didn’t the Presi- 
dent at Buffalo say that “a settlement is always hard to 
avoid when the parties can be brought face to face?’ 
What is simpler? “Let us substitute thinking for kill- 
ing”; let us settle this war the way the Catholic Church 
elects a Pope. Bring German and Allied missions to- 
gether “in some secluded spot” and make them “virtual 
prisoners until they arrive at some agreement.” “The 
rulers have failed to prevent war. Is any part of our 
civilization to be saved? The people must save it. Rus- 
sia has cast out her political and economic tyrants.” 
“The Russian people rule, and Russia has done more 
than any other nation to repudiate the war and to de- 
mand an immediate democratic and permanent peace.” 
As Mr. Scott Nearing said on the 29th of November: 
“If the voice of the people is heeded, negotiations will 
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be begun at once; the Peace Conference will be con- 
vened ; the world will be war free by Christmas.” 

The New York Call, under date of November 11, said 
editorially that “while the capitalist and financier has 
lost power in Europe, the Socialists are gaining it,” and 
that “a peace can and will eventually be realized by every 
nation through social revolution and the complete over- 
throw of their ruling class element.” The People’s 
Council is opening headquarters in Washington for the 
purpose of lining up legislation in favor of a general 
democratic peace by “negotiation now.” 

A correspondent, a Massachusetts clergyman, dropped 
from his office by his parishioners for disloyalty, assures 
us that “it is not true,” as we recently said in an edi- 
torial, “that a triumphant Germany would destroy every 
hope we have for a world governed by justice, and that 
what we mean by civilization is therefore hanging in the 
balance.” He adds: “It makes relatively only a slight 
difference to civilization which side wins a particular 
war. Peace will enable all the belligerents to resume a 
normal life and really advance civilization.” He says 
further: “We are morally bound to dispute a law which 
commands an immoral action. I did not tacitly 
agree to obey the laws, regardless of their moral quality, 
and of their moral quality I myself must be the supreme 
judge in so far as my action is concerned. The 
sensible way to end the war is to end it, not to win it; 
this is to substitute the civilized method of discussion 
and mutual concession for the asinine method of slaugh- 
ter and destruction. It is my duty to protest 
against the present policy of my Government and to do 
my utmost by the legitimate methods of democracy to 
secure the adoption of a peace without victory policy.” 

It is such immature views of infinitely pathetic groups 
that stirred the President of the United States to say: 


“IT do not doubt that the American people know what the 
war is about and what sort of an outcome they will regard 


as a realization of their purpose in it. As a Nation we are 
united in spirit and intention. I pay little heed to those who 
tell me otherwise. I hear the voices of dissent—who does 
not? I bear the criticism and the clamor of the noisily 
thoughtless and troublesome. I also see men here and there 
fling themselves in impotent disloyalty against the calm and 
indomitable power of the Nation. I hear men debate peace, 
who understand neither its nature nor the way in which we 
may attain it with uplifted eyes and unbroken spirits. But 
i know that none of these speaks for the Nation. They do 
not touch the heart of anything. They may safely be left 
to strut their uneasy hour and be forgotten.” 


Why will these sincere lovers of peace forget the al- 
most pathetic attempt on the part of our Government to 
maintain peace through negotiation through two and a 
half long and distressing years? Why will they ignore 
the fact that the United States Government is now 
acting only through its representatives chosen by the 
people? Why do they ignore the further significant fact 
that we as a people have said, in the only way open for 
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us to give expression to our views, that we now propose 
to bring the German Government to terms and end the 
war? 

Why will these rarified souls insist upon peace as the 
one goal of the present world situation? There were 
many years of international “peace” prior to August 1, 
1914. Germany was at peace with France for a genera- 
tion; Russia had had over a decade of international 
peace. But that type of peace led to the rape of Belgium 
and France and of America. The peace that now we 
must work for is a durable peace—a peace that can never 
be won by those willing to bargain for a temporary peace. 
A peace by negotiation now would mean a German vic- 
tory unless the negotiations are initiated and pledged 
for by the Imperial German Government unmistakably 
backed by the German people. Unbroken military Ger- 
many makes any international peace worthy of the name 
impossible, for the only peace that will be acceptable to 
a world disillusioned at last is the peace of justice. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The United States purposes to have 
a “contented army,” and Raymond 
Fosdick is attending to the business. 
It is true that there are reasons for believing that every- 
thing is not as it should be with our soldier boys. The 
Surgeon General of the United States is authority for 
the statement, based upon personal inspection of the 
camps, that “very serious sanitary conditions” exist. 
We are told that there is a lack of winter clothing, a 
shortage of tentage, overcrowding, and inadequate hos- 
pital facilities. There is an abnormally high death 
rate from pneumonia due to the lack of proper cloth- 
ing and the absence of heat in the barracks. While 
the clothing situation bids fair to be relieved at once, 
it takes time to build base hospitals and to provide 
their equipment. 

On the top of this we also hear unpleasant rumors 
about the Shipping Board, of its contracts, of its ship- 
building efficiency, of its red tape and indecision. We 
understand that ample funds are at the disposal of 
the Committee on.Commerce of the Senate for an in- 
quiry which is now being pressed during the Christmas 
recess. We understand that the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee of the House is carrying on an investigation of 
its own. In the meantime Chairman Hurley is busily 
engaged reorganizing the Shipping Board. 

On the top of all this the lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the various “Boards,” a co-ordination provided 
for by the Germans under their General Staff, and by 
France and England under a Secretary of Munitions, is 
now embarrassing our efforts seriously as we plan to 
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meet our obligations on the line of battle. But what- 
ever the facts in the case of the army, or in the case 
of the navy, it is reasonable to expect mistakes, delays, 
even inefficiency and the evils which follow in their 
wake. And yet all these difficulties will be met and 
overcome. ‘They have been met and overcome in Eu- 
rope, they will be met and overcome here. If we may 
paraphrase Disraeli’s famous remark, we have the brains, 
we have the brawn, and we have the money, too. 

In spite of the conditions complained of, however, 
our army is to be “a contented army,” and it is be- 
coming more so each day. Never before in history has 
a great nation raised an army with the idealism that 
America is now going about the job. Every canton- 
ment with a library, a Y. M. C. A., an athletic in- 
structor, a leader of singing, a hostess house! A nation 
with a singing and contented army! That is the thing 
we are developing in our midst. The immoralities and 
the crimes thought to be necessary accompaniments of 
all armies heretofore, are being eliminated in the case 
of our army by the expulsive power of new affections. 
History will give great credit to the men who protected 
our army from the perils of immoralities which have 
more than decimated all armies heretofore; indeed, 
which have reduced by one-third the effectiveness of 
European armies in this war. These facts should be 
widely advertised, especially among those whose boys 
are now in the army or are soon to be there. It will 
hearten them immeasurably. But not only is this en- 
couraging for the fathers and mothers of our soldier 
boys, it is encouraging for every American who realizes, 
when he stops to think, that these are the boys who are 
to come back to us, and to run America as did the re- 
turned soldiers after the American Revolution and after 
the Civil War. The American Peace Society wishes to 
express to the Committee on Training Camp Activities 
its appreciation of the efforts in behalf of “a contented 
army.” 


An Intelligent 
Army. 


The “contented army” described 
above is not enough. Our army must 
be an intelligent army. In building 
armies heretofore the invariable aim and single aim has 
been to organize effective fighting units. The army 
might be discontented; it might be immoral; it might 
be brutal; the important thing has been that it should 
be a fighting army. So far as we are able to learn, the 
attempt never has been made, except possibly in the case 
of the Crusades, to utilize to the full the dynamics of 
a rational basis for the proceeding. 

The aim of Mr. Raymond Fosdick and his workers to 
produce “a contented army,” to keep men while engaged 
in thé unnatural and abnormal business of learning to 
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kill as rational and normal as possible, is, we believe, a 
fine service, promising as it is new. There remains, how- 
ever, the duty of teaching every soldier the exact prin- 
ciples upon which the United States enters this war. 
No effort should be spared to enable every khaki-clad lad 
to see crystal clear just why the United States is engaged 
in this war, and just why it is a privilege to die if need 
be that its purposes may prevail. It will not do to expect 
the soldier to be the effective soldier he is capable of be- 
coming unless he sees the exact reasons behind the busi- 
ness. Our soldier may be made comfortable in Y. M. 
C. A. halls, entertained in hostess houses, fed inte!lec- 
tually from the best of the libraries, diverted in theaters, 
and consoled in religious gatherings, and still be ignorant 
of the cause he represents, blind, profoundly disturbed 
in his reason, and in consequence unnecessarily inef- 
fective. The Committee on Public Information should 
have a department devoted exclusively to the education 
of the soldier in terms of the precise aims—economic, 
political, moral—for which the United States has en- 
tered upon the war. Every writer and speaker, every 
institution of an educational nature should be enlisted 
to make our army an intelligent army. Mr. Fosdick 
well says that a fighting army must be “a contented 
army.” We should respectfully add that a fighting army 
must also be an intelligent army. The American Peace 
Society gladly offers to place its plant and editorial staff 
at the service of our Government, not that our Govern- 
ment may command success in this war merely, but that 
we may be successful indeed because every officer and 
every private clearly sees by the light of reason that we 
deserve success. 


Five We are being urged to reconcile our- 
Years selves as speedily as we may to a pos- 
More? 


sible five years’ war. This is by no 
means intended to convey the impression that the present 
struggle may be conducted in a leisurely way, as by one 
who waits patiently on inevitable victory. It means all 
the splendid effort that our people are making today, and 
this continued, if necessary, without relaxing of purpose 
for five years to come; perhaps longer. It means indeed 
increasing that effort, as we increase in steadiness, effi- 
ciency, singleness of mind. It means ceasing to regard 
what you are doing today as a condescending contribu- 
tion quickly to be repaid by peace and prosperity. It 
means payment after payment, effort upon effort, sacri- 
fice added to sacrifice, and the whole score gladly for- 
gotten. It means that you reserve nothing to yourself, 
saying of it: “This is too precious to give for the high 
principles of justice, right, and democracy.” It means 


that everything you own is held in trust till it is needed 
as a weapon in defense of those principles. 


If justice, 
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right, and human fellowship can be mocked, with what 
honor can one make peace? To what profit shall one 
accumulate property? To what end live? 


Putting the When you have reconciled yourself 
Howse in (as you may now or must later) to five 
Order. 


years of war, accepted it as the ulti- 
mate fact, faced it without any “ifs” or “buts,” you will 
begin to put your house in order. It is quite possible 
that your Government may, in the course of five years, 
need all that you have—your sons, if you have any, your 
savings, your luxuries, your comforts, even some of your 
necessities, your home, perhaps, and any other posses- 
sions that directly or indirectly it may make use of. 
You would be a fool to give all this up today and go live 
in a barrel. Your duty now is to husband these things 
thriftily, partly that you may not be a burden to your 
country now or later, but mostly that you may give to 
your country when it most needs it the best that you 
have and the most that you have to give. In an orderly 
house one finds what is needed quickly when needed. 
One does not stumble over the unneeded every hour of 
the day. What our country. needs of us is men, money, 
and co-operative, unified private effort. When it calls 
for men, the men should be ready. When it calls for 
money, the money should be at hand, not invested where 
values must be turned topsy-turvy to get it, nor yet 
dribbled out long ago in petty extravagances. When pri- 
vate effort is called for, it can be furnished only as indi- 
viduals have studied what they can do, when they can 
do it, how they may do it best—and then as they do it, 
quietly, without question, all together. 

Every house that is not in order means just so much 
more bloodshed, so many more lives spent futilely, so 
much longer before victory lays bare the excavation into 
which the foundations of international justice and peace 
must be laid. Clutter and mess are two of the greatest 
enemies of human progress. They are unnecessary, 
avoidable, impotent when confronted with resolution. 
Better meet defeat at the hands of the Germans, cleanly 
and definitely, than be crippled into disaster by sham- 
bling inefficiency that will not face the issue and meet it 
squarely. 


peice ge In a remarkable letter from an Eng- 
lishman, which Herbert Croly quotes 


in his article in The New Republic for 
December 15, is sketched a higher definition of democ- 
racy even than that of President Wilson. It is govern- 
ment by men who acknowledge humbly, but with all self- 
respect, that no human power is infallible; that they do 
not of themselves know ; but that they have faith in One 
who does and who will guide those who earnestly and 
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selflessly strive to interpret his will. The actual words 


in which this is sketched are: 


“No one can have failed to observe that here and there 
at the front, and even at home, the ‘padre’ has lately 
been winning on the editor and the orator by virtue 
simply of a willingness to confess that, while he knows 
surely from what direction the solution will come, he 
yet, to his shame, neither knows exactly what it is nor is 
able to offer it to those who seek it. But this 
same ‘democracy’ is now being trumpeted in our ears by 
a thousand preachers as a gospel of human mastery, 
claiming the absolute allegiance of thinkers, and there- 
fore of those whom they teach, to the exclusion of every 
other faith and every other hope. It is the preaching of 
an orthodoxy professedly rooted in scientific certainty. 

. We will have no government that claims impecca- 
bility; no governmental principles that seek to impose 
themselves as principles of life and thought. We know 
that these things are evil. We know that they make for 
war.” 


By the same token it may be believed that those who 
come home after the war to build up democracy of this 
sort will not trust it to any inflexible, “infallible,” 
patent-medicine variety of international arrangement. 
They will insist upon the divine right of men to try, 
weigh, and experiment, to grow by natural growth from 
the imperfect toward perfection. 

If you have never gone step by step through the “In- 
ternational Program for Peace through Justice,” printed 
on the first page of every issue of the ApvocaTEe oF 
PEAcE; if you have never observed how each article of 
that program grows naturally and normally out of the 
foregoing, and is in itself a sure but neither radical nor 
cocksure step forward from the last, and how the whole 
ten round out into a perfect machine that is neither 
rigid nor stringent, but flexible and adaptable, relieving 
friction, taking up slack, tightening softly national 
prejudices, gently making it possible for them to dove- 
tail finally into unity—if you have never done this, do 
it now, painstakingly. You will understand better than 
ever before why the American Peace Society is today 
and why it will be tomorrow. Its principles are funda- 
mental principles; its program of action obeys the uni- 
versal laws of evolution and healthy growth. These are 
primal, permanent things. They are the sort of things 
to which the new men of the new age will turn instinc- 
tively. 


Zu Reventlow’s admirable plan for the Herausreis- 
sung und Entfernung des “Belgischen” Gedankens as 
a means of making a German Belgium tolerable to both 
Germans and ex-Belgians has only five or six things the 
matter with it. The phrase, freely translated, implies, 
“Tearing out and banishing the idea—‘Belgian.’ ” 
This has been tried for many years in Alsace-Lorraine 
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without conspicuous success. Furthermore, the roots 
-of the “Belgian” idea are memory. Zu Reventlow will 
find it far easier to prohibit Belgians to think in Flem- 
ish than to make them forget that they are Belgians. 


We are used, now, to having God’s name taken in vain 
by Kings, Emperors, Presidents, and civil and military 
leaders with as much impunity and as little sense of 
shame as is shown in the oaths of a boor. But our 
-perceptions are not yet wholly dulled. We can still 
appreciate the cleanliness, honor and strength radiat- 
ing from a statement such as this: “The hand of God 
is laid upon the nations. He will show them favor, 
I devoutly believe, only if they rise to the clear heights 
of His own justice and mercy.” 


Mr. Hoover will find a “smokeless day,” for a change, 
very popular with his friends, the housewives. If he 
and Mr. McAdoo will confer upon the matter they will 
probably come to a realization of the fact, not only that 
“a good cigar is a smoke,” but that it is also a War 
Savings Thrift Stamp. 


When you buy a bond, you have to reinvest or else 
waste your interest. When you buy a War Savings 
Certificate Stamp, Uncle Sam reinvests your interest 
for you, quarterly, at four per cent, and makes every 
penny of it work as hard as if it were a million dollars. 


Those who have not understood the term “moral 
isolation” as applied to the state of Germany are recom-— 
mended to consider the fact that the only nation with 
which Germany can hope to make peace at present is 
the most lawless, ruffian-led and self-degraded in Europe. 


If the thought of the common people is to be the 
only air that Governments may breathe, certain of our 
European neighbors would better get a “corner” on gas- 
masks before it is too late. 


Does your internationalism “strut its uneasy hour,” 
or does it take its coat off and get to work, now, with 
conditions as they are? 


There are folk who would rather compound an in- 
ternational felony than prick a conscience. 


“Peace with victory?” In a sense, yes. But peace 
>) I 


on victory is just a “duck on a rock.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS 


Delivered December 4, 1917 


OF THE ConGress: Eight months have 
elapsed since I last had the honor of addressing 
you. ‘They have been months crowded with events of 
immense and grave significance for us. I shall not un- 
dertake to retail, or even to summarize those events. The 
practical particulars of the part we have played in them 
will be laid before you in the reports of the executive de- 
partments. I shall discuss only our present outlook 
upon these vast affairs, our present duties, and the im- 
mediate means of accomplishing the objects we shall 
hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the causes of the war. 
The intolerable wrongs done and planned against us by 
the sinister masters of Germany have long since become 
too grossly obvious and odious to every true American to 
need to be rehearsed. But I shali ask you to consider 
again, and with a very grave scrutiny, our objectives and 
the measures by which we mean to attain them; for the 
purpose of discussion here in this place is action, and our 
action must move straight towards definite ends. Our 
object is, of course, to win the war, and we shall not 
slacken or suffer ourselves to be diverted until it is won. 
But it is worth while asking and answering the question, 
When shall we consider the war won? 

From one point of view it is not necessary to broach 
this fundamental matter. I do not doubt that the 
American people know what the war is about and what 
sort of an outcome they will regard as a realization of 
their purpose in it. As a nation we are united in spirit 
and intention. I pay little heed to those who tell me 
otherwise. I hear the voices of dissent—who does not? 
‘I hear the criticism and the clamor of the noisy, thought- 
less, and troublesome. I also see men here and there 
fling themselves in impotent disloyalty against the calm, 
indomitable power of the nation. I hear men debate 
peace who understand neither its nature nor the way in 
which we may attain it, with uplifted eyes and unbroken 
spirits. But I know that none of these speaks for the 
nation. They do not touch the heart of anything. They 
may safely be left to strut their uneasy hour and be for- 
gotten. 

What the War Is For. 


But from another point of view I believe that it is 
necessary to say plainly what we here at the seat of ac- 
tion consider the war to be for and what part we mean 
to play in the settlement of its searching issues. We 
are the spokesmen of the American people, and they 
have a right to know whether their purpose is ours. 
They desire peace by the overcoming of evil, by the de- 
feat once for all of the sinister forces that interrupt 
peace and render it impossible, and they wish to know 
how closely our thought runs with theirs and what action 
we purpose. They are impatient with those who desire 
peace by any sort of compromise—deeply and indig- 
nantly impatient—but thev will be equally impatient 
with us if we do not make it plain to them what our ob- 
jectives are and what we are planning for in seeking to 
make conquest of peace by arms. 

T believe that I speak for them when I say two things: 
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First, that this intolerable thing of which the master of 
Germany has shown us the ugly face, this menace ol 
combined intrigue and force, which we now see so cleat |) 
as the German power, a thing without conscience or 
honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushed, 
and if it be not utterly brought to an end, at least shut 
out from the friendly intercourse of the nations; and, 
second, that when this thing and its powers are indee | 
defeated and the time comes that we can discuss peace- 
when the German people have spokesmen whose word we 
can believe and when those spokesmen are ready in the 
name of their people to accept the common judgment of 
the nations as to what shall henceforth be the bases of 
law and of covenant for the life of the world—we shal! 
be willing and glad to pay the full price for peace, an 
pay it ungrudgingly. 


The Price of Peace. 


We know what that price will be. It will be full, im- 
partial justice—justice done at every point and to every 
nation that the final settlement must affect, our enemies 
as well as our friends. 

You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that are 
in the air. ‘They grow daily more audible, more articu- 
late, more persuasive, and they come from the hearts of 
men everywhere. They insist that the war shall not end 
in vindicative action of any kind, that no nation or peo- 
ple shall be robbed or punished because the irresponsible 
rulers of a single country have themselves done deep and 
abominable wrong. It is this thought that has been ex- 
pressed in the formula, “No annexations; no contribu- 
tions ; no punitive indemnities.” 


Russia Led Astray. 


Just because this crude formula expresses the in- 
stinctive judgment as to right of plain men everywhere, 
it has been made diligent use of by the masters of Ger- 
man intrigue to lead the people of Russia astray—and 
the people of every other country their agents could 
reach, in order that a premature peace might be brought 
about before autocracy has been taught its signal and 
convincing lesson and the people of the world put in 
control of their own destinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just 
idea is no reason why a right use should not be made of 
it. It ought to be brought under the patronage of its 
real friends. Let it be said again that autocracy must 
first be shown the utter futility of its claims to power or 
leadership in the modern world. It is impossible to 
apply any standard of justice so long as such forces are 
unchecked and undefeated, as the present masters of 
Germany command. Not until that has been done can 
right be set up as arbiter and peacemaker among the 
nations. But when that has been done—as, God will- 
ing, it assuredly will be—we shall at last be free to do 
any unprecedented thing, and this is the time to avow 
our purpose to do it. We shall be free to base peace on 
generosity and justice, to the exclusion of all selfish 
claims to advantage, even on the part of the victors. 


Immediate Task to Win the War. 


Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and 
immediate task is to win the war, and nothing shall 
turn us aside from it until it is accomplished. Every 
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power and resource we possess, whether of men, of 
money, or of materials, is being devoted, and will con- 
tinue to be devoted, to that purpose until it is achieved. 
Those who desire to bring peace about before that pur- 
pose is achieved, I counsel to carry their advice else- 
where. We will not entertain it. We shall regard the 
war only as won when the German people say to us 
through properly accredited representatives that they 
are ready to agree to a settlement based upon justice 
and the reparation of the wrongs their rulers have done. 
They have done a wrong to Belgium which must be re- 
paired. They have established a power over other lands 
and peoples than their own—over the great empire of 
Austria-Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, over 
Turkey, and within Asia—which must be relinquished. 

Germany’s success by skill, by industry, by knowledge, 
by enterprise, we did not grudge or oppose, but admired, 
rather. She had built up for herself a real empire of 
trade and influence, secured by the peace of the world. 
We were content to abide by the rivalries of manufac- 
ture, science, and commerce that were involved for us 
in her success, and stand or fall, as we had or did not 
have the brains and the initiative to surpass her. But 
at the moment when she had conspicuously won her tri- 
umphs of peace, she threw them away, ready to establish 
in their stead what the world will no longer permit to 
be established—military and political domination by 
arms, by which to oust, where she could not excel, the 
rivals she most feared and hated. 


Peoples That Must Be Delivered. 


The peace we make must remedy that wrong. It must 
deliver the once fair lands and happy peoples of Belgium 
and northern France from the Prussian conquest and 
the Prussian menace, but it must also deliver the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary, the peoples of the Balkans, and 
the peoples of Turkey, alike in Europe and in Asia, from 
the impudent and alien domination of the Prussian mili- 
tary and commercial autocracy. 

We owe it, however, to ourselves, to say that we do 
not wish in any way to impair or to rearrange the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It is no affair of ours what they 
do with their own life, either industrially or politically. 
We do not purpose or desire to dictate to them in any 
way. We only desire to see that their affairs are left in 
their own hands, in all matters, great or small. 

We shall hope to secure for the peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula and for the people of the Turkish Empire the 
right and opportunity to make their own lives safe, their 
own fortunes secure against oppression or injustice, 
and from the dictation of foreign courts or parties. 

And our attitude and purpose with regard to Ger- 
many herself are of a like kind. We intend no wrong 
against the German Empire, no interference with her 
internal affairs. We should deem either the one or the 
other absolutely unjustifiable, absolutely contrary to the 
principles we have professed to live by and to hold most 
sacred throughout our life as a nation. 


Not Threatening German People. 


The people of Germany are being told bv the men 
whom they now permit to deceive them and to act as 
their masters. that they are fighting for the verv life and 
existence of their empire, a war of desperate self-defense 
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against deliberate aggression. Nothing could be more 
grossly or wantonly false, and we must seek by the ut- 
most openness and candor as to our real aims to con- 
vince them of its falseness. We are in fact fighting for 
their emancipation from fear, along with our own, from 
the fear as well as from the fact of unjust attack by 
neighbors or rivals or schemers after world empire. No 
one is threatening the existence or the independence or 
the peaceful enterprise of the German Empire. 

The worst that can happen to the detriment of the 
German people is this: that if they should still, after the 
was is over, continue to be obliged to live under ambi- 
tious and intriguing masters interested to disturb the 
peace of the world, men or classes of men whom the 
other peoples of the world could not trust, it might be 
impossible to admit them to the partnership of nations 
which must henceforth guarantee the world’s peace. 
That partnership must be a partnership of peoples, not a 
mere partnership of governments. It might be impos- 
sible, also, in such untoward circumstances, to admit 
Germany to the free economic intercourse which must 
inevitably spring out of the other partnerships of a real 
peace. But there would be no aggression in that, and 
such a situation, inevitable because of distrust, would in 
the very nature of things sooner or later cure itself, by 
processes which would assuredly set in. 


Wrongs Must Be Righted. 


The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this 
war will have to be righted. That, of course. But they 
cannot and must not be righted by the commission of 
similar wrongs against Germany and her allies. The 
world will not permit the commission of similar wrongs 
as a means of reparation and settlement. 

Statesmen must by this time have learned that the 
opinion of the world is everywhere wide-awake and fully 
comprehends the issues involved. No representative of 
any self-governed nation will dare disregard it by at- 
tempting any such covenants of selfishness and compro- 
mise as were entered into at the Congress of Vienna. 
The thought of the plain people here and everywhere 
throughout the world, the people who enjoy no privilege 
and have very simple and unsophisticated standards of 
right and wrong, is in the air all governments must 
henceforth breathe if they would live. It is in the full, 
disclosing light of that thought that all policies must be 
conceived and executed in this mid-day hour of the 
world’s life. German rulers have been able to upset the 
peace of the world only because the German people were 
not suffered under their tutelage to share the comrade- 
ship of the other peoples of the world, either in thought 
or in purpose. They were allowed to have no opinion 
of their own which might be set up as a rule of conduct 
for those who exercised authority over them. But the 
Congress that concludes this war will feel the full 
strength of the tides that run now in the hearts and con- 
sciences of free men everywhere. Its conclusions will 
run with those tides. 

All these things have been true from the very begin- 
ning of this stupendous war, and I cannot help thinking 
that if they had been made plain at the very outset the 
sympathy and enthusiasm of the Russian people might 
have been once for all enlisted on the side of the Allies, 
suspicion and distrust swept away, and a real and lasting 
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union of purpose effected. Had they believed these 
things at the very moment of their revolution, and had 
they been confirmed in that belief since, the sad reverses 
which have recently marked the progress of their affairs 
towards an ordered and stable government of free men 
might have been avoided. ‘The Russian people have been 
poisoned by the very same falsehoods that have kept the 
German people in the dark, and the poison has been ad- 
ministered by the very same hands. ‘The only possible 
antidote is the truth. It cannot be uttered too plainly 
or too often. 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seemed to 
be my duty to speak these declarations of purpose to 
add these specific interpretations to what I took the lib- 
erty of saying to the Senate in January. Our entrance 
into the war has not altered our attitude towards the set- 
tlement that must come when it is over. When I said 
in January that the nations of the world were entitled 
not only to free pathways upon the sea, but also to 
assured and unmolested access to those pathways, I was 
thinking, and I am thinking now, not of the smaller and 
weaker nations alone, which need our countenance and 
support, but also of the great and powerful nations and 
of our present enemies as well as our present associates 
in the war. I was thinking, and am thinking now, of 
Austria herself, among the rest, as well as of Servia and 
of Poland. Justice and equality of rights can be had 
only at a great price. We are seeking permanent, not 
temporary, foundations for the peace of the world, and 
must seek them candidly and fearlessly. As always, the 
right will prove to be the expedient. 

What shall we do, then, to push this great war of free- 
dom and justice to its righteous conclusion? We must 
clear away with a thorough hand all impediments to suc- 
cess, and we must make every adjustment of law that 
will facilitate the full and free use of our whole capacity 
and force as a fighting unit. 


A State of War With Austria. 


One very embarrassing obstacle that stands in our 
way is that we are at war with Germany, but not with 
her allies. I therefore very earnestly recommend that 
the Congress immediately declare the United States in a 
state of war with Austria-Hungary. Does it seem 
strange to you that this should be the conclusion of the 
argument I have just addressed to you? It is not. It 
is, in fact, the inevitable logic of what I have said. 
Austria-Hungary is for the time being not her own mis- 
tress, but simply the vassal of the German Government. 
We must face the facts as they are, and act upon them 
without sentiment in this stern business. The govern- 
ment of Austria-Hungary is not acting upon its own 
initiative or in response to the wishes and feelings of its 
own peoples, but as the instrument of another nation. 
We must meet its force with our own and regard the 
Central Powers as but one. ‘The war can be successfully 
conducted in no other way. 

The same logic would lead also to a declaration of war 
against Turkey and Bulgaria. They also are the tools 
of Germany. But they are mere tools, and do not yet 
stand in the direct path of our necessary action. We 


shall go wherever the necessities of this war carry us, 
but it seems to me that we should go only where imme- 
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diate and practical considerations lead us, and not heed 
any others. 
Legislation Needed to Support War. 

The financial and military measures which must be 
adopted will suggest themselves as the war and its un- 
dertakings develop, but I will take the liberty of pro- 
posing to you certain other acts of legislation which 
seem to me to be needed for the support of the war and 
for the release of our whole force and energy. 

It will be necessary to extend in certain particulars 
the legislation of the last session with regard to alien 
enemies, and also necessary, I believe, to create a very 
definite and particular control over the entrance and 
departure of all persons into and from the United States. 

Legislation should be enacted defining as a criminal 
offense every wilful violation of the Presidential procla- 
mations relating to enemy aliens promulgated under sec- 
tion 4067 of the Revised Statutes, and providing appro- 
priate punishments; and women as well as men should 
be included under the terms of the acts placing restraints 
upon alien enemies. It is likely that as time goes on 
many alien enemies will be willing to be fed and housed 
at the expense of the Government in the detention camps, 
and it would be the purpose of the legislation 1 have sug- 
gested to confine offenders among them in penitentiaries 
and other similar institutions where they could be made 
to work as other criminals do. 


Limitation of Prices. 


Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress 
must go further in authorizing the Government to set 
limits to prices. The law of supply and demand, I am 
sorry to say, has been replaced by the law of unrestrained 
selfishness. While we have eliminated profiteering in 
several branches of industry, it still runs impudently 
rampant in others. The farmers, for example, complain 
with a great deal of justice that, while the regulation of 
food prices restricts their incomes, no restraints are 
placed upon the prices of most of the things they must 
themselves purchase, and similar inequities obtain on all 
sides. 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of 
the full use of the water-power of the country, and also 
the consideration of the systematic and yet economical 
development of such of the natural resources of the coun- 
try as are still under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, should be resumed and affirmatively and con- 
structively dealt with at the earliest possible moment. 
The pressing need of such legislation is daily becoming 
more obvious. 

The legislation proposed at the last session with re- 
gard to regulated combinations among our exporters, in 
order to provide for our foreign trade a more effective 
organization and method of co-operation, ought by all 
means to be completed at this session. 


Guarding Against Waste. 


And I beg that the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will permit me to express the opinion that it 
will be impossible to deal in any way but a very wasteful 
and extravagant fashion with the enormous appropria- 
tions of the public moneys which must continue to be 
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made, if the war is to be properly sustained, unless the 
House will consent to return to its former practice of 
initiating and preparing all appropriation bills through 
a single committee, in order that responsibility may be 
centered, expenditures standardized and made uniform, 
and waste and duplication as much as possible avoided. 

Additional legislation may also become necessary be- 
fore the present Congress adjourns in order to effect the 
most efficient co-ordination and operation of the railway 
and other transportation systems of the country; but to 
that I shall, if circumstances should demand, call the 
attention of Congress upon another occasion. 

If I have overlooked anything that ought to be done 
for the more effective conduct of the war, your own 
counsels will supply the omission. What | am perfectly 
clear about is that in the present session of the Congress 
our whole attention and energy should be concentrated 
on the vigorous and rapid and successful prosecution of 
the great task of winning the war. 

We can do this with ail the greater zeal and enthu- 
siasm because we know that for us this is a war of high 
principle, debased by no selfish ambition of conquest or 
spoliation; because we know, and all the world knows, 
that we have been forced into it to save the very insti- 
tutions we live under from corruption and destruction. 
The purpose of the Central Powers strike straight at the 
very heart of everything we believe in; their methods of 
warfare outrage every principle of humanity and of 
knightly honor; their intrigue has corrupted the very 
thought and spirit of many of our people; their sinister 
and secret diplomacy has sought to take our very terri- 
tory away from us and disrupt the union of the States. 
Our safety would be at an end, our honor forever sullied 
and brought into contempt, were we to permit their tri- 
umph. ‘They are striking at the very existence of de- 
mocracy and liberty. 


A Supreme Moment of History. 


It is because it is for us a war of high, disinterested 
purpose, in which all the free peoples of the world are 
banded together for the vindication of right, a war for 
the preservation of our nation and of all that it has held 
dear of principle and of purpose, that we feel ourselves 
doubly constrained to propose for its outcome only that 
which is righteous and of irreproachable intention, for 
our foes as well as for our friends. The cause being just 
and holy, the settlement must be of like motive and 
quality. For this we can fight, but for nothing less 
noble or less worthy. of our traditions. For this cause 
we entered the war, and for this cause will we battle until 
the last gun is fired. 

I have spoken plainly because this seems to me the 
time when it is most necessary to speak plainly, in order 
that all the world may know that even in the heat and 
ardor of the struggle, and when our whole thought is of 
carrying the war through to its end, we have not forgot- 
ten any ideal or principle for which the name of America 
has been held in honor among the nations, and for which 
it has been our glory to contend in the great generations 
that went before us. 

A supreme moment of history has come. The eyes of 
the people have been opened, and they see the hand of 
God is laid upon the nations. He will show them favor, 
I devoutly believe, only if they rise to the clear heights 
of His own justice and mercy. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 
A Reply to the People’s Council of America 
By STEPHEN S. WISE 

I HAVE the right to speak out. I have never feared to 

be in a minority. 1am not fearful today. Show me 

a cause, and I will speak out, though alone. 1 have 

never held “My country, right or wrong.” Whenever 

1 believed my city, State, or country to be in the wrong, 

1 have dared to cry out, and | have done it again and 

again. What is more, 1 have done it at a cost. My con- 

victions, like my pulpit, are my own. I have ever heid, 

with another American of alien birth, whom the perfidy 

of Prussia gave to America, a patriot in peace and a hero 

in war, “My country, when right to keep right, when 
wrong to set right.” 

Today my country is in the right. My country is 
not only in the right, but it is wholly, gloriously, holily 
in the right, and 1 mean to proclaim this, even though 
I find myself almost for the first time one of an uncom- 
fortably large majority. 

A word must be spoken in justification of those of us 
who have been peace men, opponents of militarism, who 
seem now to belie the protessions of a lifetime. ‘lhe 
easiest way to dispose of us is to hold that we were fair- 
weather friends of peace, and that the moment it became 
diflivult and hurtful to remain peace advocates, in that 
moment we scuttled like rats. Some of us think we 
may claim to have earned the right to respect for the 
integrity of our convictions on the score of unafraid 
speech and acts. But, 1 ask, what has happened to con- 
vert great numbers of us, lifelong anti-multarists, into 
inflexible supporters of the policies of the President, 
supporters of, to name a concrete embodiment of those 
poucies, the reply of President Wilson to the peace note 
of the Pope? 

What is the secret of the transformation of us who 
have been lifelong anti-militarists into unequivocal sup- 
porters of the Government and its war policies? ‘Lhe 
answer to the question, What has moved us to waive, or 
to seem to waive, our faith that war is never justifiable? 
has been given adequately, as far as we are concerned, 
by the course of the President of the United States since 
August, 1914. He willed, as we willed, not to enter the 
war; he believed, as we believed, that the cause is just 
and durable peace would best be furthered by keeping 
our continent outside of the war zone, not that we might 
softly and meanly save ourselves and our sons, but that 
we might greatly and nobly serve a war-wearied world. 

In all this—the personal reference must be forgiven— 
I was not neutral, not for one moment since the war 
began. I did not choose to side with the Allies. Prus- 
sia and Prussianism left me no freedom of choice. Prus- 
sia made a choice unnecessary, even impossible, since 
the beginning of the war to all those whose power to 
judge morally was not deadened by a sense of mistaken 
loyalties. 

Is there any man who imagines that, because his 
mother or father was born within one of the Central Eu- 
ropean States, he must be a supporter of the present 
German Government? I loved and honored my father, 
who was a native, and throughout much of his life a citi- 

zen, of one of the German empires; but I will not dis- 
honor my father in his grave by believing that if he were 
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living he would not have felt as deeply as 1 feel that no 
room must be left in the world for that species of organ- 
ized criminality temporarily invested with the name and 
title of the German Government. It were a poor and 
woefully mistaken loyalty on my part to assume that my 
father would have condoned, and even commended, the 
Prussian way of “live and not let live” which is abhor- 
rent to the soul of every just being. 

The President not merely willed to keep us out of war, 
but throughout nearly three years of irritation and in- 
sult, of contumely and outrage, he achieved the miracle 
of keeping us out of war. Why did the President in the 
end lead us into the war? Because he saw that we were 
challenged not so much to war as to defend the ele- 
mentary treasures and sanctities of life in the only 
terms intelligible to that band of militarists who had 
brought hurt to half the world and shame unutterable 
to their dumbly trusting and therefore unrevolting peo- 
ples. ‘They who cry out that we at last yielded to the 
war impulse and the war hysteria forget or will to ignore 
the three years of unexampled patience on the part of the 
American people and our leader, and that we have not 
so much gone to war as set out to stay the fury of a deso- 
lating forest fire, its murderous flames fed of human 
will and purpose. If in the process we, starting back- 
fires, must put our hands to weapons of force and fury, 
the fault before God lies not in ourselves, but in those 
creatures of blood and iron whose last war this was in 
truth to be. None other would have been necessary if 
their work of terrorism had been well and quickly done 
in accordance with long-time and foul plotting. ‘This 
is to be our last war, that it may never again become 
possible to renew the criminal aggressions through 
which Germany planned to make war forever impossible. 

We have frankly and fully given the reasons which 
have moved not a few peace advocates like myself to see 
that we could not serve Prussia better than by dealing 
with this war as if it were just another in a series of 
wars for land plunder, for trade spoliation. In the light 
of our candid confession, we may venture to turn to the 
People’s Council, with its resounding demands for peace, 
and briefly consider the character of its leadership. In- 
cluded therein—let us be just—are some men and 
women of blameless integrity, who hold that war is never 
justifiable, who therefore are opposed to the war in 
which we are engaged and to its vigorous and triumph- 
ant prosecution. 

These are the pacifists in whose eyes England and 
France were as guilty yesterday—and we today—as was 
and is Germany of the crime of war. Perhaps even 
guiltier than Germany, for if the latter had met with no 
armed resistance in Belgium and France on the west, in 
Servia on the south, in Russia on the east, instead of 
bloody war, we should have had peaceful, even benig- 
nant, penetration of all these lands by unchallenged, and 
therefore unoffending, Germany ! 

But groups other than the uncompromising pacifists 
are to be found in the leadership of the People’s Council, 
and these, mindful of the seriousness of my charge, I ac- 
cuse of readiness to accept an outcome of the war which 
would not bring peace to men, but seal the dominance 
of the sword in the world. Numerically strongest in 
the leadership of the People’s Council is a group of 
Socialists, not of the parlor or drawing-room variety, but 
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of the basement and cellar type, who, like their German 
colleagues, from the beginning of the war have served 
the interests of Germany rather than that genius of in- 
ternationalism which is supposed to preside over the 
councils of the Socialist Party. ‘These American So- 
cialists have not frankly admitted that they were pro- 
Germans, but, if their lead had been followed, we should 
have remained permanently neutral as between savagely 
offending Germany and all her desolated victims. ‘lhe 
Socialist Party has, we have come to see, been politically 
and morally tainted by the German captaincy of a nomi- 
nally internationalist movement, and we are rejoiced to 
see some brave spirits step out of the Socialist ranks and 
protest, to use the vocabulary of Socialism, against a 
completely bourgeois acceptance of the Prussian program 
by the rank and file of American Socialists. 

The strict and straight pacifist attitude is intelligible, 
however gravely erring we deem it. Even the Socialist 
position is not inexplicable, though lamentable from the 
viewpoint of those who had hoped for a helpfully inter- 
national mind in Socialist circles. But there is a third 
group dominant in the People’s Council, its super- 
men, to use—what is not unfitting in the circum- 
stances—a bit of German terminology. ‘These im- 
promptu peace advocates tell us: “We have come in the 
midst of war to aid the cause of peace.” Is it ungra- 
cious to ask the question, What has moved these persons 
for the first time in their lives to espouse the cause of 
peace? ‘They know, but they will not speak. 1 know, 
and I will speak for them. ‘They have come to aid the 
cause of peace, not for the sake of America, nor yet 
chiefly for the sake of peace, but primarily, if not 
solely, for the sake of PAX GERMANICA, a peace 
that shall be made in Germany even as the war was made 
by Germany. 

These gentlemen, whose peace passion is rather recent 
and belated, long viewed with the equanimity of silence, 
if not with vocal satisfaction, the war that is, although 
the war today is not one whit more terrible than it was 
on the day the Prussian wreckers of the world’s peace 
battered down the gates of Belgium and flooded the land 
with a sea of terror. ‘The war is more extensive in area, 
but is not by one iota more awful than on the day which 
found the German armies, under the captaincy of the 
Prussian mind, desolating Belgium and France, and be- 
ginning a reign of terror which will justly move the 
world to give the Huns a second place by the side of the 
unpitying brutism of the Prussian hosts. 

The first, in a sense inclusive, demand of one of the 
authoritative spokesmen of the People’s Council is “a 
speedy and universal and democratic peace.” But this 
raises the fundamental question to which a new em- 
phasis has been given by the President’s reply to the 
Pope—a reply that is not so much, as it has been called, 
a political coup as a spiritual achievement of the highest 
order. How can any terms of peace be considered as long 
as the present German Government remains unshaken 
and peace must be concluded therewith? There was a 


time when it might have been asked, Who will guarantee 
the good faith of the imperial masters of Germany bound 
up with the eternal infamy of the names Liege and Lou- 
vain, the Lusitania and the Sussex, Cavell and Fryatt? 
Who can guarantee the good faith of any covenant made 
with the professors of the scrap-of-paper theory of 
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treaties? ‘That day has gone, and gone forever. ‘The 
Kaiser’s Wort is become the villainy of Zimmermann, 
the perfidy of Luxburg, the shame of Bernstorff. 

Speedy, universal, and democratic peace! Let us not 
be deceived. These terms are not interchangeable. 
Peace might be effected speedily and universally. If 
withal the peace be not democratic, it will not be worthy 
of the name of peace. ‘That the peoples of earth desire 
peace, speedy and universal, is the veriest truism, for 
such yearning is born out of the travail and agony of 
three years of hell-like war. The one guarantee upon 
which the bleeding peoples must insist is that the peace 
shall be democratic, for none other can be just and last- 
ing. Kaisers broke peace and made war. The people 
must break Kaisers and make peace. 

The first urging of the authorized representative of 
the Peace Council was an immediate public statement of 
our war aims and our peace terms. The President has 
since made such a statement—a statement instinct with 
the statesmanship which the imperial German Govern- 
ment is unable to envisage, instinct with the magna- 
nimity which it had confounded with all-suffering cow- 
ardice. None the less, in the light of the President’s 
immortal utterance, which rather takes the matter alike 
out of the hands of the Kaiser and the People’s Council, 
we may give more specific answer to some of the ques- 
tions raised by and on behalf of the People’s Council. 

“Will we be ready to end the war and make peace if 
this ruthless submarine warfare be ended?” The war 
has long ceased to be a matter of ending ruthless subma- 
rine warfare. ‘There will be no peace until the German 
people, disobedient to the Hohenzollern vision, are ready 
to end their sub-human warfare, ruthless and truthless, 
on sea and on land and in the air, against the peace and 
security of the world. It seems needless iteration to say 
to the spokesman of the People’s Council, anent his 
sneer touching the making of the world safe for de- 
mocracy, that what we are fighting for is nothing less 
than that high and majestic end. 

“What degree of safety do we require, and what de- 
gree of democracy will satisfy us?’ Such a degree of 
safety is required that a renewal of the German impe- 
rial felony shall be impossible, such a degree of safety as 
shall be assured to the world by the inability or the un- 
willingness of Germany to renew the crime of 1914, such 
a degree of democracy as can come only after the passing 
of Kaiserism, militarism, Junkerism. 

What are we fighting for? The answer is best given 
by considering a further query, far from ingenuous, of 
the People’s Council, “Is a military defeat of Germany 
absolutely essential before we shall agree to peace so that 
Germany and all men may know that Germany’s mili- 
tarism is not invincible?” Yes, we repeat; Germany 
and all men must know—and Germany must prove that 
she knows—that her militarism is not invincible, by 
adopting such a policy of national renunciation as shall 
make clear her understanding, however sorrowful, that 
no nation against which the world must perforce unite 
is invincible. Far from achieving gains of territory 
and population and power, through assailing the sons 
and daughters of men and violating every scruple of the 
moral sense of mankind, the German people must come 
to see that German militarism has brought down upon 
her the loathing of the lawful and honorable peoples 
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of earth, and may yet necessitate a concert of peoples in 
order to prevent the world being made unsafe for de- 
mocracy and peace by reason of German autocracy and 
German militarism. 

Germany must not only be compelled to realize that 
her militarism is far from invincible, but this must be 
brought home in a Germanly understandable way. In 
a word, no gain of any kind must be suffered to accrue 
to Germany in consequence of the war. Not invincible 
and most unprofitable must German militarism be shown 
to be to the German people. It is because of this that 
the evacuation of ravaged lands and the restoration of 
plundered goods will not suffice. If, at the end of the 
war, the Central European Alliance be established under 
Prussian domination, for one thing Prussia will have 
won a hundred Belgiums and Alsace-Lorraines, and over 
and beyond that the seed will have been planted which 
in the next generation will yield a harvest of bitter and 
bloody revolt against Prussian dominance by the alien, 
rather than Allied, peoples of Austro-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and ‘urkey. In a word, Prussia must not be 
permitted to reimburse itself for its failure in the west 
by annexing central Europe. No gain or profit of any 
kind for Germany from this war—must be Germany’s 
fate, as it is the decree of free peoples. Germany must 
long remain, as she is to become, infinitely poorer by 
reason of the forfeiture of the world’s respect, which 
nothing less than the exorcism of the devil of militarism 
shall ever regain for the purged soul of the Germans. 

They who speak with the authority of the People’s 
Council not alone urge that we must accept the peace 
program which, more than anything else, has divided, 
and for a time in any event broken, Russia, but that 
it is incumbent upon us to take over the Russian pro- 
gram in its entirety because of its finer ethical quality. 
These friends, neither of Russia nor of Russian freedom, 
scornfully bid the American people remember “that the 
idealistic war aims of the Russians must be made the 
war aims of their Allies.” I make bold to hold that no 
aims can be more idealistic than our own, not even the 
Russian war aims, assuming that these were Russian 
rather than what they are—namely of Prussian origin 
and Prussian imposition. The Russians at best are 
fighting for their own freedom primarily and only sec- 
ondarily for the freedom of the world. We are warring 
primarily for the freedom of the world, and only second- 
arily, if at all, for our own. They are the friends of 
Russia who understand that any alliance with the Hohen- 
zollerns at this time would prove fatal to Russian free- 
dom and democracy, as has been the rule of the Ro- 
manoffs, with the difference that the Romanoff dynasty 
was blundering, ineffective, and removable, but that it 
might take generations of bloodshed to dislodge the 
super-efficient rule of the Hohenzollerns. The Prussian 
alliance with the Romanoffs long delayed the day of Rus- 
sian freedom. Let not Russia again invite Prussia to 
become—her evil star. 

Happily the Russian people do not require to be 
warned against the insidious counsel of Prussian agents, 
whether in Germany or in these United States—that 
they must choose between Prussia on the one hand, and 
England, France, Italy, and these United States on the 
other. If they choose Prussia, thev will go back to au- 
tocracv. If they choose the Allied nations, they will 
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take their place in the march of triumphant democracy. 
If the Russians choose Prussia, they will have neither 
peace nor democracy. If they and we stand together, 
Russia’s will be democracy and peace will be the por- 
tion of all free peoples. If Russia, 1 repeat, should part 
from her Allies, these will go on, but Russian freedom 
and democracy will for a time in any event go out. 
And Russia will have been betrayed not for the first 
time by the wiles and power of Prussia. ‘The House of 
Romanoff appears not to be alone in its readiness to 
sacrifice Russian well being upon the altar of Prussian 
purpose. 

What is this German manufactured peace program to 
which, when we are told, “Would to heaven that this 
were Germany’s program for peace,” we are tempted to 
reply, “Why drag in heaven?’ For in truth this is not 
Russia’s heavenly peace program, but Germany’s hell- 
born war aim. The People’s Council of Peace and 
Democracy offers its approval of the so-called peace terms 
of the Russian Republic. “No forcible annexations, no 
punitive indemnities, free development of all nations 
and peoples and nationalities.” “No forcible annexa- 
tions!” We understand the English of it, but what is 
the Prussian of the term “No forcible annexations?” 
Even if it were true, as it is false, that the resolutions 
of the Reichstag commit Germany, as far as Germany 
is committable, to the acceptance of “no forcible annexa- 
tions,” such of the world as is guided by the instinct of 
honor and truthfulness will rightly demand that Prussia 
define in unequivocal and unmistakable terms “no forci- 
ble annexations.” ‘The German Government may con- 
ceive that the permanent occupancy of Belgium, or the 
choicest parts thereof, would not constitute “forcible an- 
nexation,” but rather peaceable permeation. Who be- 
sides the leaders of the People’s Council will presume to 
guarantee that the retention of Belgium will not come 
under the category of a much used term in Prussia, “the 
rectification of the western frontier”’—that is, the ob- 
viating of a neighbor inconveniently faithful to a 
plighted covenant? Germany wills not to annex. She 
merely aims to bless, to be surrounded by morally rape- 
able neighbors such as broken little Luxembourg or 
Switzerland, Holland and Sweden. 

As long as Germany and her rulers speak of Belgium’s 
fate in the terms of future negotiation, we cannot meet 
to consider peace, for there is no language which we can 
speak in common. We are in truth ready to sacrifice 
much, to invest all we have and all we are, the treasure 
of the nation and the priceless life of its sons. Yea, there 
is no sacrifice that we will not offer up ere we shall suffer 
Germany to hold a foot of Belgium soil, to retain any 
power tangible or intangible over Belgium with the free- 
dom of which the honor of free peoples is bound up. 

For yet another reason, “no forcible annexations” 
does not meet the needs of the world’s situation as we see 
it. For “no forcible annexations,” even assuming that 
it imply the restoration of Belgium to itself, has no ref- 
erence whatsoever to the question of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Alsace-Lorraine must be restored to France as truly as 
Belgium must be restored to itself. ‘The restitution of 
stolen goods is not in courts of law considered cruelly 
punitive, but elementarily just. Alsace-Lorraine, apart 
from the agony endured by its people for forty years, was 
the price which Prussia offered the kingdoms and peo- 
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ples of Germany for their acquiescence in the imperial 
hegemony of Prussia, for their assent to the program of 
blood and iron—that is, the looting of lands and the 
blood-letting of their peoples. 

To the representative of the People’s Council who, 
with an almost Prussian sense of reality and a wholly 
Prussian scorn of the immaterial, asks, “Have we gone 
to war to help France get back her lost provinces, and 
are we committed to the theory of restoring all provinces 
lost in the past fifty years?” 1 answer: “No; we did not 
go to war to help France get back her lost provinces, for 
France refrained for forty years from attempting to 
right the unspeakable wrong which the world suffered 
Prussia to inflict upon France. While we have not gone 
to war to help France get back her lost provinces, we are 
not going to have peace until the shameful deed of 1871 
be undone, until the crime which wrested two lands and 
two peoples from the France of their imperishable love 
and put them under the heel of that foreign brutality 
which culminated in Zabern, shall have been expiated by 
the return of inalienable Alsace-Lorraine from the hands 
of Prussia to the arms of France. 

To the spokesman of the People’s Council, it appears 
to be highly undesirable “to embark upon the compli- 
cated enterprise of restoring lost provinces,” and that 
“all territorial readjustments must be secured through 
negotiation.” We must be permitted to dissent from 
ihe designation, “the complicated enterprise of restoring 
lost provinces,” and to say that nothing could be simpler 
than the enterprise of restoring stolen, not lost, prov- 
inces—provinces as wantonly ravaged from France in 
1871 as Belgium was ravished in 1914. It is not with- 
out significance that the voice of the People’s Council 
anticipates the decree of a Prussian master. “All terri- 
torial readjustments must be secured through negotia- 
tion.” Let it be understood alike by the People’s Coun- 
cil of Prussia and the Michaelises and Kuhlemanns of 
the United States that evacuation, reparation, and res- 
toration are beyond the reach of negotiation until that 
hour, which will never come, that shall find the American 
people wearied of sacrifice in order to reaffirm the free- 
dom even of the least of peoples. 

The People’s Council, with an indifference to the 
wrongs perpetrated by Prussia that is born either of 
cynical levity or an insufficiently disguised Prussian 
sympathy, reaffirms the “no punitive indemnities” of 
the quasi-Russian peace plan. With appalling disin- 
genuousness this aim is linked with the word of the 
President: “We desire no conquest and no dominion. 
We seek no indemnity for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation.” For one thing, it is of the very essence of 
insincerity to allude to indemnity as if it were of neces- 
sity punitive. Moreover, it is known of all men that we 
shall never stoop to demand indemnity nor defile our- 
selves by taking over any measure of Germany’s gold. 
We, however, are not circumstanced as are Servia and 
Belgium. These are entitled not merely to evacuation 
and to restoration, but to that indemnity which the 
super-refined and Teutonically delicate taste of the 
People’s Council may look upon as punitive, which an 
unvindictive world will view as justified by every in- 
stinct of right feeling alike toward Germany and the 
peoples which she has brought low. 

As for the third item of the program, “The free de- 
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velopment of all nations and peoples and nationalities’— 
to offer this in the name of Prussia is a sorry jest. The 
very cornerstone of the Prussian structure of State is 
none other than a complete and wanton disregard for 
the freedom of nations and peoples unless these are 
physically strong enough to maintain their own free- 
dom. A German victory, happily become unthinkable, 
would mean the end of freedom for every nation and 
people that was not able to secure it through the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. Germany is warring upon the world, 
and the world, including our nation, has accepted the 
gage of battle because all men, who are not in thrall to 
Teutonism, understand that the triumph of German 
arms would end freedom and self-rule for every lesser 
people that did not bow the knee in the Temple of the 
new Rimmon; for it is incontestably true that the Ger- 
man Government has ceased to revere right as right. It 
obeys no law but that of might; it honors no sanction 
save that of power; it reveres no shrine unless it be a 
fortress. 

Nothing interprets the mind of the People’s Council 
better than a word of its accredited champion, seem- 
ingly innocuous, but in truth charged with the poison of 
ill will and bitterness toward those European nations 
that thwarted the lawless and dastardly conspiracy of 
the imperial German Government. “We know how 
futile all wars are, this one among them.” Futile, for- 
sooth! The war of 1871 was not futile. It was an 
immeasurable triumph for the new Germany created by 
the mind of Bismarck and fortified by arms under the 
leadership of von Moltke. The war of 1914 would not 
have been futile if England unconquerable and France 
all-glorious had not stepped into the breach, and by the 
side of little Belgium, with bared and bleeding body, 
had not withstood the most foul and fiendish assault upon 
the peace of the world that has ever been made. This 
war, viewing the ambition of imperial Germany, will be 
futile because our Allies and we have willed that futile 
it shall be. It will not be futile if the American people 
commit the inexpiable moral blunder of bargaining and 
trafficking with Germany touching the fate of any of the 
lands German invaded. 

I charge the People’s Council with inability or un- 
willingness to understand the majestic purposes of the 
President in moving to make the world safe for democ- 
racy as revealed by its word, “The Peace Conference will 
be convened as soon as the German people move on from 
the measure of democracy they now have to the measure 
-of democracy which the President thinks they ought to 
have.” The question is not one of the measure of de- 
mocracy which the German people have, for they have 
none, even though they have been deluded anew by their 
imperial masters into prating of the democracy by them 
enjoyed. Nor is the issue bound up with “the measure 
of democracy which the President thinks they ought to 
-have”—a fling at the august aims of the President of 
which no man concerned with the attainment of demo- 
cratic ideals by any people could be guilty. It is not 


that the President thinks the German‘ people ought to 
have a larger measure of democracy. The German peo- 
ple might be free to go on under the autocratic condi- 
tions which are their own, were it not for the cireum- 
stance to be commended to the People’s Council that 
it is because of the absence of democratic control in Ger- 
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many that the world is in arms today. If Germany 
could be isolated from the rest of the world, it might re- 
main undisturbed in its autocracy forever. A Germany 
that would dwell by the side of free peoples must free 
itself to the point of denying to any man or group of 
men the right and the power to stage such a dire tragedy 
as has befallen the sons of men by reason of the un- 
checked power of a group of imperial dynasts. 

What are we fighting for? I have sought to give 
answer. 1 have not spoken without regard to such 
mothers and fathers as have heard me nor been unmind- 
ful of the heartbreak which the war will soon come to 
mean to men and women scattered throughout the land, 
the light of whose eyes will have failed and the joy of 
whose hearts will have faded forever if the war go for- 
ward to its awful consummation of loss and sacrifice. 
What are we fighting for? My answer to mothers and 
fathers is—enviable, even glorious, is your lot if you 
give your sons or bless their self-dedication to the high- 
est and holicst of causes in which a people was ever 
engaged. 

Remember that you, American men and women, give 
your sons to no ordinary war, though outwardly it be 
war, and nothing more. Remember that America is not 
in the war for the sake of war. Grimly mocking para- 
dox though it be, we have taken up the burden of war 
not for war’s sake, but for the sake of peace, which we 
would fain have bless victor and vanquished alike. We 
have taken up arms, which we shall not ground until the 
world be made safe in the only way in which the life of 
nations dwelling together can be made safe—by democ- 
racy with peace and healing on its wings. 

Remember, mothers and fathers, this is not a war. 
It is the war. It is the contest of the ages, which we 
and our Allies together can make the last holocaust if 
we be mighty in war and even mightier in the generosi- 
ties and magnanimities of peace. Your sons have taken 
up arms, not to slay, but to bring the hope of unbroken 
life to countless generations unborn. As your sons fare 
forth, be strong, mothers and fathers, in the knowledge 
that the sacrificial task upon which they are bent is 
nothing less than to make the world free. If suffering 
and agony be your lot, call to mind the little children of 
Armenia, the wronged women of Belgium, the enslaved 
men of Servia, and know that these things can never 
again come to pass if your sons, our younger brothers, 
be equal to the challenge which a free world dare not 
refuse to meet. 

And when you join in the act of sacrifice, let you 
spirit be willing, and even joyous, as befits the task that 
summons. Forget not that the sacrifice is to be for 
that which is more precious than life, even as holy as 
love—the liberty of men, the security of peace, the faith 
of nations. Your readiness to sacrifice may make sacri- 
fice unasked hereafter and your children’s children, yea, 
all the children of men, shall dwell amid peace and 
security if the nobleness of the fathers be equal to the 
heroism of the sons. 

It is not too late to save the world, to make and keep 
the world free, to rebuild an order of life that shall be 
just and righteous altogether. That shall come to pass 
if you claim for your sons something better than life, 
remembering 
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“"Twere man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Lincoln loved not war—nor more than we—who loved 
humanity as few men on earth have loved humankind, 
nor more than Woodrow Wilson, who endured all for 
peace until he must needs dare war therefor. And Lin- 
coln, on the 4th day of March, 1865, as the shadows 
were beginning to darken around him after four long, 
terrible, bloody years of war, said, and we, the heirs of 
his spirit and of his hope, proclaim anew: “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace.” 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR INTERNA- 
TIONALISM 


The Woman’s Peace Party 
By LUCIA AMES MEAD 


pe. according to pacifism, means “a condition of 
organized living together among nations.” This 
definition, placed on the first annual report and on the 
last program of the Woman’s Peace Party, indicates 
the type of pacifism for which this organization has 
stood since its formation three years ago. Its third 
annual meeting, held this year in Philadelphia on De- 
cember 6 and 7, was a business meeting of four sessions 
limited to delegates with credentials who assembled 
from many States, with representation from as far 
west as California. 

The National Board in its opening statement said, 
“At previous annual meetings we have been able to 
send greetings to the members of the International 
Committee of Women for Permanent Peace, of which 
we are the section for the United States. Now, with 
the entrance of our country into this world war, we, as 
loyal citizens of a belligerent nation, are less able to 
serve that International Committee and to be in friendly 
communication with all its members. We are not, how- 
ever released from the obligations of international 
comity, and we are still sympathetic to all the efforts 
making throughout the world for the substitution of 
law for war.” 

Recognizing that differences of method and of judg- 
ment existed between different branches, the National 
Board recommended and the delegates adopted resolu- 
tions which offered the widest range of propaganda and 
activity to the membership and precluded all attempts 
to secure a uniformity of statement as to details of 
opinion or action. Each branch which so desired was 
encouraged to adopt an individual name, and the Na- 
tional Board, which, by its organic relation with the 
International Committee of Women, is committed te 
distinctively international action, was given a free hand 
for such activity. Hereafter each State or local branch 
is “autonomous so far as name, policy, propaganda, 
publications and activities of any sort are concerned,” 
the nexus being the common platform, and constitution 
with federation through the National Board. 

The most important resolutions passed were in recog- 
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nition of the fact that “all territorial readjustments 
and other features of the war settlement will be pro- 
foundly affected by the question as to whether the plan 
for a League of Nations, providing for universal dis- 
armament and open eventually to all nations, shall be 
made an integral part of the war settlement. Such a 
League would abolish the former balance of power and 
the continuance of the war system.” ‘These resolutions 
were: 

“That the Woman’s Peace Party shall in every way 
possible promote a public demand that an agreement 
for a League of Nations shall be made the basis of the 
war settlement, and it hereby petitions the Government 
to urge as speedily as possible upon the Allied govern- 
ments an explicit agreement to this end, that all na- 
tions on the earth may know that they will be assured 
mutual protection and economic equality upon the com- 
plete establishment of a such a League. Also, 

“That the Woman’s Peace Party shall initiate a 
nation-wide campaign for the creation of public senti- 
ment behind the following demands: 

“1, That an Inter-Allied Conference be called at the 
earliest possible date for the formulation and announce- 
ment of the political and economic aims of the Allied 
governments. 

“2. That this proposed Conference shall be in the 
form of a Parliament to be composed, not only of rep- 
resentatives of the governments, but also of elected rep- 
resentatives of the peoples whose welfare is involved in 
the decisions of the Conference. 

“3. That this form of Conference be adopted at the 
final Peace Conference, thus insuring a democratic 
settlement and laying the basis for an enduring peace.” 

Miss Jane Addams presided at all sessions, coming 
directly from addresses in Colorado on food conserva- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Hoover and on her way 
to Florida to continue the same work. She gave a val- 
uable report of the International Committee of Women 
for Permanent Peace, of which she is also chairman. 
This organization was established in April, 1915, at The 
Hague. Miss Addams, summoned to take the chair- 
manship of a large body of delegates from the neutral 
and warring countries, headed a body of over forty 
Americans who joined with them in a three days’ con- 
ference in drawing up a series of resolutions which have 
since been strikingly paralleled by President Wilson in 
his messages. So strong was the resemblance that these 
have been published in parallel columns. 

Since then over twenty countries have organized na- 
tional sections, and several others, including China and 
Japan, have committees. Miss Addams spoke particu- 
larly of the work done by the British Branch under the 
title of “The Women’s International League,” in caring 
for interned enemy aliens, and of that of the Ger- 
man branch in turn in caring for English prisoners. 
Efforts were made to secure a meeting last summer 
of members of the International Committee, but the 
difficulties in the way were insurmountable. It is ex- 
pected, however, that representatives of the neutral sec- 
tions will assemble in Holland in January. 

The various national sections plan to send each a dele- 
gation of thirty-five delegates and alternates to unite 
in a Congress of Women within a month of the opening 
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of the war settlement, to renew as soon as possible those 
relationships that have been sundered and to bring the 
voice of the womanhood of the world to bear on those 
who will hold the destinies of the nations in their 
hands. 

The first plank of the platform was changed from 
that written three years ago: “The immediate calling 
of a neutral conference in the interest of early peace,” to 
“a league of nations, open to all nations, to be made 
an integral part of the war settlement.” 

The Secretary in her report said: “We rejoice that 
other organizations are taking up the question of the 
conscientious objector, the preservation of civil rights, 
etc., but we have not departed, and ought not to depart, 
as an organization from our special educational and 
congressional work, which was never more sadly needed, 
and for which we ought to fit ourselves in the recon- 
struction period which we now face.” This did not im- 
ply that the various branches are not doing relief work 
as well. After careful consideration of a special relief 
work among women and children in the war-devastated 
regions it was found that so much varied work had 
already been begun that it was better for each branch 
and each member to carry on such work independently. 
The Secretary reported on her addresses given this year 
in eleven different States, and said that since our en- 
trance into war she was finding no difficulty in pre- 
senting the essential principles of the organization under 
such titles as “The New Preparedness,” “After the War, 
What?” “The Teacher’s Task in War Time” and “Civic 
Efficiency in War Time.” With a little tact, even in 
a superheated atmosphere, it has been possible to speak 
to grammar, high, and normal schools, to clubs and 
churches upon what the world will be if the war system 
continues after this war; to show that war cannot end 
war; that shrapnel and tanks cannot usher in the era 
of human brotherhood; that military victory alone can- 
not ensure a world safe for democracy, and to show to 
appreciative listeners the stupendous importance of a 
democratic war settlement on the basis of a League of 
Nations. So far from the work of the Woman’s Peace 
Party being suspended, it was never more needed. If 
rightly understood it ought to bring large accession of 
members now. 

The fact that its purposes have so often been mis- 
understood induced the strong Massachusetts branch to 
urge unanimously a change of name. This was, how- 
ever, voted down. Since all New York members are 
now voters, the New York branch will focus its at- 
tention on persuading women to use their vote to pro- 
mote a just war settlement and to secure as many as 
possible of ‘the 43 Congressmen to pledge themselves to 
a war settlement based on a League of Nations, uni- 
versal disarmament and free trade. The little paper 
issued under its auspices will be discontinued. 

Miss Addams as national chairman, Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer as first vice chairman, and Mrs. Mead as 
national secretary, were re-elected. Mrs. Eleanor G. 
Karsten will act as executive secretary at the national 
headquarters, Chicago. Of the new members of the 
board none is better fitted to deal with international 
questions than Prof. Emily G. Balch, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, who is just now issuing a book entitled, “Some 
~ Approaches to the Great Settlement.” 
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On Thursday evening the delegates adjourned to 
listen to addresses by Dr. Frederick Lynch and Mr. 
Norman Angell, and the meeting closed with remarks 
by Miss Addams. Mr. Angell’s address on “An Inter- 
Allied Conference” displayed masterly statesmanship. 
He showed the imperative necessity, if military victory 
is to be achieved, of harmonizing the various political 
aims of the Allies and of the need of long preparation 
in advance if the people are to have any voice in the 
war settlement. Unless the people now insist that they 
are to be represented in this momentous settlement a 
small body of eminent gentlemen, as out of touch with 
ordinary humanity as Lord Milner and Sir Edward 
Carson, will sit behind closed doors and will shape the 
future of mankind for generations. When over twenty 
nations are involved, whatever is agreed to cannot be 
changed for a long time to come, however much the 
weary and disappointed masses may fret and suffer. 

Nothing in all history equals the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of the settlement which an unprepared world 
is ere long to face. The chief task of the Woman’s 
Peace Party, as of every peace society in the precious 
time before that great event, is to spread the knowl- 
edge necessary to a just and lasting peace. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY 
By HAROLD G. TOWNSEND 


ge day drives home more and more the force and 
logic of the new slogan of the American Peace So- 
ciety, “A Governed World.” Without the fulfillment 
of this proposal there can be no such thing as a world 
peace that is durable. The education of the people to 
a full conception of this great fact and principle is the 
responsibility and privilege of the American Peace So- 
ciety. Other organizations have presented proposals 
which are quite acceptable as details of a scheme for 
world peace, but the proposal of the American Peace 
Society of “A Governed World” is a comprehensive and 
all-inclusive plan that has for its sanction, not only 
principle and logic, but practicability. It is not only 
the proper function, but the obligation of the oldest 
peace organization in America to stress with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm by speech, pen, and argument this 
great principle of world freedom and international 
peace. Never in its history has such a great oppor- 
tunity been available to promote the object for which 
the Society was founded. To meet this challenge in 
an hour when those members who do not possess a true 
knowledge of its objective are relinquishing their former 
adherence calls forth sacrifice, patience, endurance and 
the highest confidence from the faithful and the better 
informed. 

In re-examining the program of the Society entrusted 
with this great responsibility we find its logic and prac- 
ticability coincides with the program and logic of the 
United States of America in becoming, against its 
wishes, a participant in the present world war. There- 
fore, the members of the American Peace Society can 
participate to the fullest degree in promoting every 
agency which will aid in winning a victory which prom- 
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ises the greatest fulfillment of peace among men that 
a governed people can promote through the means of 
force. The advancement of liberty, democracy and jus- 
tice causes governed nations to consider more closely 
the laws of humanity. The extension of these principles 
to the family of nations will hasten the day when the 
governed nations will demand the benefits of a governed 
world. No sane person expects to reorganize the world 
in a day, so the winning of the present war will not 
produce a completely governed world, but it will create 
a mighty stimulus toward it. Therein lies the oppor- 
tunity of the American Peace Society! Have its mem- 
bers the courage, the fortitude, the sincerity of pur- 
pose and the patriotism for a God-given cause to sus- 
tain a seeming inconsistency of supporting and oppos- 
ing the same thing at the same time, in order to gain 
its ultimate objective? The strong, the fearless, the 
intelligent men and women who have a vision for the 
ultimate success of a great and noble cause will assume 
this responsibility and carry forward this ancient yet 
modern proposal for the relief of mankind. 

Throughout this great war their sincerity will be 
tested by the consistency of their actions with the things 
they profess and teach. If they are not found wanting, 
there will open up for them tremendous possibilities 
for successful operation, and they will have played no 
small part in hastening the realization of a governed 
world, and with it the relation of peace between nations 
which promises the fulfillment of the principles of the 
brotherhood of man. 


CURRENT FORERUNNERS OF A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


Notes of the English League of Nations Society, of which 
Viscount Bryce is President, as Forwarded to the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor. 


F THE WORLD is to be made “safe for democracy,” it 

can only be done by frankly facing the question of the 
relation of the democracies to militarism, of the substi- 
tution of the arbitrament of reason for that of war, and 
ultimately of abolition of competition in armaments—in 
other words, of all the problems involved in the estab- 
lishment of a league of nations. It is this fact which 
gives interest to men of all parties in the schemes now 
being put forward by the Socialist parties, among others, 
in different countries. 

Within the last three months the project of a league 
of nations has come strikingly to the front in French 
Socialist politics, stimulated largely by the adoption by 
the special committee of the French Socialist Party of 
the proposals in the Stockholm manifesto. In this man- 
ifesto the league of nations is regarded as the only per- 
manent guarantee of peace ; it maintains that the partic- 
ular problems of the settlement must be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of public right which the league 
will uphold. The league itself must be such an integral 
part of settlement that its formation cannot possibly be 
left until after the war. 

The French Socialists, when formulating the terms 
upon which they were prepared to enter the projected 
Ribot and actual Painlevé governments, urged that it 
would be well for the allied governments to establish 
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between themselves, without delay, a system of arbitra- 
tion, with published treaties, which would permanently 
ensure the equitable settlement of disputes between them. 
The French Socialists have also demanded that the 
league shall be based “upon the faith” of all the peoples 
involved, and have formulated certain practical pro- 
posals for the establishment of this condition. They 
propose that the admittance of any nation into the league 
shall be conditioned by the sanction of the national par- 
liaments. 

On September 19, M. Lemery, in an address to the 
French Government, declared that the question of the 
establishment of the league of nations was no longer 
merely an academic one. The league was already in ex- 
istence, but it should be provided with machinery; the 
legal and political principles and the economic constitu- 
tion of the league should be defined. To this M. Pain- 
levé answered, that the government was convinced that 
it would be able to carry through the project of forming 
a league of nations; but he added that the solution did 
not rest with them alone. The formation of the league 
depended largely on England’s willingness to co-operate. 

The idea of the league has been widely discussed in 
the French press, notably in an article in L’Oeuvre, 
which insists that universal peace can only be led up to 
and brought into being and guaranteed by the league of 
nations. The Petit Parisien has lately published a 
striking article by M. Jules Destree, Belgian Ambassador 
in Petrograd, urging the immediate establishment of the 
league. He contends that each nation’s war program 
will extend mathematically, or contract, according to 
the chances of the league becoming bad or good. 

The organizing committee of the Stockholm Confer- 
ence in the manifesto just issued, outlining the general 
conditions of peace, states that in order to give peace a 
durable character, the contracting parties are to declare 
themselves ready to create a society of nations on a basis 
of compulsory arbitration and general disarmament. 
The Nationalist Congress of the Socialist Party at Bor- 
deaux has passed a resolution declaring that although 
the French Government has made satisfactory declara- 
tion on war aims, and the Chamber of Deputies has 
proclaimed at public sessions its intention to prepare the 
society of nations and reject all tendency towards con- 
quest and annexation, all the Allies have not done the 
same thing to the same extent. The resolution declares 
it is therefore necessary that the Government of France, 
profiting by the initiative of the Russian Revolution, 
shall obtain from the Allies a common declaration that 
will make international rights the sole basis of the na- 
tional claims of each of them. 

In the draft of the new constitution drawn up by the 
Labor Party in this country, the objects of the party 
under the international heading are defined as follows: 
“To co-operate with the labor organizations in other 
countries, and to assist in organizing a federation of na- 
tions for the maintenance of freedom and peace, and for 
the establishment of suitable machinery for the adjust- 
ment and settlement of international disputes by concil- 
iation or judicial arbitration, and for such international 
legislation as may be practicable.” 

Tn 1916 a small group of men in France undertook to 
study the principal subjects involved, and to promote the 
organization of a society of nations endowed with the 
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necessary organs for dealing with international disputes, 
vstablishing the necessary procedure, formulating na- 
tional rights, and ensuring the observation of laws and 
conventions. The activities of the group culminated 
in 1917 in the formation of a league for a society of 
nations based on an international constitution. The 
well-known French Deputy, M. Hennessy, has taken a 
leading part throughout, and the organization of the 
French society is in some respects on a wider basis than 
the corresponding League of Nations Society in this 
country, as it admits not only individual members, but 
delegates from the various parties, groups, and associa- 
tions in France, provided they are agreed on the ideas for 
which the society stands. It does not concern itself with 
the origin of the war, but with the question of the pre- 
vention of war in the future. 

The program of the French society is fully set out in the 
recently published numbers of its organ. “The central 
idea which, a short time ago, was regarded as Utopian, is 
becoming the great preoccupation of the day. The de- 
sire of the French society is to study the problems and 
to bring to their solution practical answers. The hour 
has come to spread widely those conclusions which have 
already been arrived at, and to defend them with the 
obstinacy which a good conscience confers, against all 
the retrograde minds which oppose progress. To this 
end we appeal to all men of good will, without distinc- 
tion of party, religious, or philosophic opinion.” 

In its message to the delegates of the Russian Soviet, 
the French league proposed that the latter should ap- 
point a commission to study the questions which must 
be faced if war is to be avoided in the future, and ad- 
vised that consultation should take place with groups of 
persons of allied and neutral countries interested in the 
same questions, in order that ideas might be harmonized 
and co-ordinated. It urged on the interallied parlia- 
mentary meeting, which took place in May, the consider- 
ation of the constitution of a society of nations, or at 
least that the study of these questions should be pro- 
posed to the respective parliaments of the nations con- 
cerned. 


THE HIGH DUTY OF NEUTRALS 


Fridtjof Nansen, in an interview appearing in the 
American Scandinavian Review, has declared his inter- 
pretation of the duty of neutrals: “It is the task of the 
neutrals to keep unbroken the chain of human develop- 
ment.” Elaborating this conception of his country’s 
high usefulness despite its somewhat anomalous position 
as one of the chief victims of the Central Powers, he 
continues : 


Something new will rise out of this war. A new sense of 
human brotherhood will be born of its hatreds. Already 
there is a growing body of internationalists in every country, 
and they are not so small a minority as might appear on the 
surface. But they must not fall into the mistake of trying 
to wipe out all national peculiarities and substituting a new 
international culture. Even if it could be done, such a cul- 
ture would be barren. We still need patriotism, not to breed 
enmities as in the past, but to stimulate each nation to its 
highest possibilities. Each has something special to give, 
and I, for one, mourn when I see a nation disappear from 
the face of the earth. 

All culture is first national, and grows and expands as 
various races meet and fructify one another. oe 
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BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


w= President Wilson says, as he has, that the 
Germans must throw off their present masters be- 
fore any notion of their participation in a Society of 
Nations can be entertained by the Allies, he is making 
no original statement, says Dr. Alfred H. Fried, but, in- 
stead of raising a new point, is merely climbing onto the 
platform constructed several years ago by Dr. Fried, 
Nobel Prize Man, German pacifist leader who kept out 
of jail by crossing into Switzerland, and editor of Die 
Friedens Warte. This he points out in the course of a 
scornful discussion of the German plaint that President 
Wilson is “interfering” in German internal affairs. He 
writes: 

The representatives of the democratic spirit in Germany do 
not possess the necessary backbone, else they would not have 
been so thoroughly embarrassed by President Wilson’s demand 
for the democratization of Germany just because the reac- 
tionaries declaimed, all in one voice: “Ah, you want just ex- 
actly what our enemies want!” In view of the fact that Ger- 
many has twenty-five enemies, it is difficult to wish for any- 
thing for Germany which an enemy does not want. These 
shouters for “triumph” should have been answered by being 
made ridiculous. Are we not to work for that which is good 
simply because it is the desire of an enemy, who wants it 
because it benefits him also? Are we therefore to keep au- 
tocracy and militarism simply because a democratic Ger- 
many gave other nations advantages which, seen in the 
right light, would also be beneficial to us? Are we to trans- 
late into practical use the old anecdote: “It will serve my 
father right if my hands freeze off. Why doesn’t he buy me 
some mittens?’ And why did German democrats fear the 
windy arguments of their opponents to such an extent that 
they forget their own ancient demands in view of the de- 
sires of Wilson? 

If some one had suggested to me that I stood entirely on 
Wilson’s platform, I would reply: “You are mistaken, my 
friend; Wilson is standing entirely on my own. I made 
these same demands at the time when the President of the 
United States was still a figure in the twilight of history. I 
am pleased today to have such a mighty colleague in this 
effort. So might the German democrats speak who since 
1848 have demanded what the world asks today for the gen- 
eral good of humankind, including Germany. 

Away with such false shame and away with “democrats” 
like Dr. Julius Lessner (Privy Councillor), who thinks that 
ke must make such concessions to the blood-besotted pack of 
reactionaries that he speaks of Wilson as a friend “from 
whom may God protect us,” and who tries to make his highly 
important note to the Pope ridiculous as a salving tract. 


Our State Department has been virtually accused 
of “giving aid and comfort to the enemy” by its inability 
to define its policies so that they may be readily and 
clearly understood by the German people. This point 
was lately made by Norman Angell in an address before 
the League for Democratic Control in Boston. He said: 


At the present time the enemy governments are trying to 
persuade their peoples that defeat for Germany must mean 
the destruction of German nationality and the economic 
opportunity of her future children. Against such a fate any 
people good, bad, or indifferent, savage or civilized, will fight 
to the end. This effort of the enemy governments to stiffen 
the resistance of their people, we are-directly aiding by our 
refusal to state clearly what we mean by the destruction of 
German militarism. Does that mean that Germany is to 
have no means of defense in the future? That she is to be 
manifestly inferior in power and that we are to have no 
responsibility for her protection? Then, whatever the re- 
sponsibility for the beginning of the war, the Germans are 
fighting for the right to defend themselves. 


Such a situation undoes the work of the blockade. We 


hope by pressure upon the civil population to produce readi- 
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ness for peace—and undo the effect by furnishing the Ger- 
man people with the strongest possible motive which any 
nation can have fer continuing a war. That aid to the enemy 
governments must be withdrawn. Until the safety of Ger- 
many is assured German militarism will be supported by the 
German people, and however we may crush them, be a con- 
stant menace to the rest of Europe. 


, At least one person in this country is aware of the 
dangers latent in the tools we are now using in the work 
of excavation for the foundations of a durable peace. 
“Unless some conscience is aroused that natural science 
is not to be used against man, but for him, then it will 
never be safe for this world,” declared Dr. Ira N. Hollis 
recently at the annual meeting in New York City of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The duty 
of engineers, he averred, lay no more in perfecting and 
advancing the science of their profession than in assist- 
ing to make the world safe from the misuse of scientific 
discoveries. “Tt is our task to assist in making the 
world safe against the forces that we have unloosened, 
so that the century may not close with a total failure of 
the civilization of Christian races.” He continued: 

It is we who have developed the applications of natural 
science, and it is we who are using it to destroy one another, 
forced into the struggle by the rulers of a nation that knows 
no right except might, and no mercy except that which is 
taught by the sword. The twentieth century is still young, 
and we do not yet know what it will represent to the future 
historian. Will it be the debauch of natural science, or will 
it mean a new birth to Christianity? It is the engineers’ 
task to decide this. There are two tendencies: one toward 
greater comfort and luxury, and one toward greater service. 
The first can plunge us only deeper and deeper into war for 
the control of a commercial output. It can only bring us 
more firmly under a governing class derived either by birth 
or by commercial success. The second means the complete 
emancipation of the individual trained to think of service 
as the chief source of good government and happiness in 
life. The only theory that will hold men together is that of 
service. 


In a recent public statement Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Secretary of the Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, calls attention to the less con- 
spicuous Missions from Japan, which have been working 
as earnestly as the celebrated Ishii Mission, and for re- 
sults in their own way as indispensable as the objects 
of their diplomatic confréres. These include a group of 
fifteen important Japanese educators, principals and 
superintendents of schools, who have been inspecting 
the schools of the United States; an Economic Mission, 
consisting of nine men especially conversant with ques- 
tions of finance and industry, whose object is not only 
to study general problems of finance, but to devise means 
as well for the promotion of American-Japanese trade, 
and a Parliamentary Mission, whose members had the 
opportunity of sounding out thoroughly the labor situa- 
tion in this country, and were able to come to terms of 
frankness and friendliness with the leaders of organized 
labor in California and in the National Capital as well. 


One view of the Japanese position in the war is 
given in a recent address by Dr. T. Iyenage, himself a 
Japanese and head of the East and West News Bureau, 
delivered before the Rotary Club of New York City. 
Dr. Iyenage is recognized as an authority on Japanese 
policy, although his views are in no sense to be regarded 
“Japan,” he declared on this occasion, “is 


as official. 
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ready to do everything within her power to see the Allies 
win.” A distinction, however, would seem to be made 
between seeing the Allies win and participating to a 
reckless extent in the actual steps thereto, for the Doctor 
goes on to explain that “for Japan to go into the war in 
the West would be entirely out of harmony with the 
farsighted policy that should guide Japan,” as her 
military prestige would be impaired thereby, and cause 
would be given for the cry of “yellow peril.” Further, 
“sending troops to Europe would be a discourtesy,” and 
those who advocate sending Japanese troops to Russia 
“ignore the tendencies of the Russian people.” As re- 
ported in the press, his only disclosure of the active 
part that Japan may play in “seeing the Allies win” is 
made in the sentence: “It is necessary that Japan shall 
use her vast influence in the Orient, just as in the Oc- 
cident the United States on one side of the Atlantic 
and democratic countries of Europe on the other side 
must take the lead.” 


A resolution calling for immediate steps by this 
country towards official consideration of a possible or- 
ganization of a league of nations, proposed in Congress 
by Representative London, Socialist, reads: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
the Congress of the United States shall initiate the organiza- 
tion of an international league to secure a durable peace, 
and for that purpose shall, through the President of the 
United States, invite the representatives of the parliaments 
of all the countries now at war with the Central Powers to 
convene in joint conference to be held at the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 


In his annual report Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
urges the consideration at the eventual peace conference 
of a proposal for an international navy. He says: 


To this international navy, composed of separate naval 
establishments of all nations, each nation should contribute 
in proportion to its wealth and population, or upon some 
plan to insure that no nation can safely challenge the de- 
crees of the high international court. To such a police of 
the sea this country will be ready to make full contribution. 
and to that end the expansion that now crowds all the old 
and new shipbuilding resources will soon place this country 
in a position to furnish as many and as powerful ships as 
will come from any other country. It would be a lasting 
calamity if, when this war ends, there should linger as a 
burden upon a people already heavily taxed by wars a com- 
petitive programme of costly naval construction. This coun- 
try will no doubt take its proper place in bringing about such 
provisions in the peace treaties as will never again constrain 
any nation to adapt its naval programme to the programme 
of some other nation from which there is the compelling men- 
ace of possible and unprovoked attack. 


... Die Freie Zeitung, of Berne, Switzerland, Sieg- 
fried Streicher, editor, is a new publication described 
as the organ of those leaders of German freedom now 
exiled in Switzerland. In the first copy, published a 
few days after the United States joined the World War, 
the policy of the magazine is stated as follows: 


The principles that we shall defend in the columns of our 
new paper have until now found no defender in the German 
language, These are the principles of democratic-republi- 
can popular rights, proclaimed by the great French Revolu- 
tion. The world war is being fought to decide 
whether these principles shall be surrendered or go on to 
victory. We think that in this war it will not be the Ger- 
mans or the French, not the Austrians or the Turks, not the 
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Russians, the English, or Americans who will win, but these 
principles. 

From the very first we wish to say very clearly that we 
must not be understood as being at enmity with Germany. 
Such words as “enemies of the Allies, friends of Germany,” 
ete., have in our eyes no meaning. He who wishes to make 
conquest of autocracy cannot be understood as expressing 
himself against Germany; on the other hand, he demands 
the emancipation of the German people from an outlived 
governmental system, and he is in this sense of demanding 
popular and human liberties, a friend of the German peo- 


The People’s Council of America is reputed to be 
starting a new campaign with the slogan “Peace by ne- 
gotiation—NOW.” Commenting upon this slogan, the 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram points to the fact 
that this nation may almost be said to be already fed 
up on “peace by negotiation.” This paper draws up 
for the reader’s convenience a partial brief history of 
the failure to secure anything by negotiation with Ger- 
many except a smouldering inaction. This runs as fol- 
lows: 


1. December 24, 1914. Admiral von Tirpitz throws out 
hints in newspaper interview of a wholesale torpedoing 
policy. He directly asks, “What will America say?” This 
was considerably before the so-called English blockade was 
causing Germany a serious food problem. 

2. February 4, 1915. German Government proclaims a 
war zone within which any ship may be sunk unwarned. 

3. February 10, 1915. Mr. Wilson tells German Govern- 
ment it will be held to “strict accountability” if any Ameri- 
ean rights are violated in this way. 

4. May 1 (dated April 22), 1915. German embassy pub- 
lishes in New York morning papers warning against taking 
passage on ships which our Government had told the people 
they had a perfect right to take. 

The Lusitania sailed at 12:20 noon, May 1. 

5. May 7, 1915. Sinking of Lusitania. 

6. May 13, 1915. Mr. Wilson’s “first Lusitania note.” 

7. May 28, 1915. Germany’s reply defending the sinking 
of the Lusitania. 

8. June 9, 1915. Mr. Wilson’s “second Lusitania note.” 

9. July 21, 1915. Mr. Wilson’s “third Lusitania note” 
(following more unsatisfactory German rejoinders). 

10. August 19, 1915. Sinking of the Arabic, whereupon 
Von Bernstorff gave an oral pledge for his government that 
hereafter German submarines would not sink “liners” with- 
out warning. 

11. February, 1916. (After still more debatable sinkings) 
Germany makes proposals looking toward “assuming liabil- 
ity” for Lusitania victims, but the whole case is soon com- 
plicated again by the “armed ship” issue. 

12. March 24, 1916. Sinking of the Sussex, passenger ves- 
sel with Americans on board. 

April 10, 1916. Germany cynically tells United States she 
cannot be sure whether she sunk the Sussez or not, although 
admitting one of her submarines was active close to the 
place of the disaster. 

14. April 18, 1916. President Wilson threatens Germany 
with breach of diplomatic relations if Susser and similar 
incidents are repeated. 

15. May 4, 1916. Germany grudgingly makes the promise 
that ships will not be sunk without warning. 

16. October 8, 1916. German submarine appears off 
American coast and sinks British paassenger steamer Ste- 
phano, with many American passengers (vacationists re- 
turning from New Foundland) on board. Loss of life almost 
certain had not American men-of-war been on hand to pick 
up the refugees. 

(From this time until final break several other vessels 
sunk under circumstances which made it at least doubtful 
whether Germany was living up to her pledges. ) 

17. January 31, 1917. Germany tears up her promises and 
notifies Mr. Wilson she will begin “unrestricted submarine 
war.” 
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18. February 3, 1917. Mr. Wilson gives Count Bernstorff 
his passports and recalls Ambassador Gerard from Berlin. 


While we may never be able to determine satisfac- 
torily which came first, the hen or the egg, Jean Finot, 
editor of La Revue, in a recent editorial in that maga- 
zine, calls attention to the fact that we shall one day 
know definitely which comes first in international de- 
velopment, and whether brooding peace will hatch a So- 
ciety of Nations, or whether from the organization of 
a Society of Nations peace will finally emerge. He 
points to the difficulties in the path of peacemakers in 
the facts that Allied victory “will procure at least a 
dozen new units in the list of nations,” and that some 
basis of equality of representation and action must be 
effected between a great number of national units, vary- 
ing disproportionately in size, strength, population, and 
commercial or military activity. To the final peace 
agreement “neutrals as well as belligerents must be in- 
vited, the smallest countries must have an equal voice 
with the biggest. Enforcing peace M. Finot ranks as 
“driving out the devil of national militarism by the 
Beelzebub of international militarism.” 


The following comparison of the platforms evolved 
at last summer’s “Stockholm Conference” by the Dutch- 
Scandinavians and by the Russian Socialists was pre- 
pared by William English Walling for the New York 
Tribune. Mr. Walling finds both platforms distinctly 
pro-German. The initials in parentheses indicate the 
originators of the separate planks. “D-S” refers to the 
Dutch-Scandinavians and “R. C.” to the representatives 
of the Russian Council of Workmen and Soldiers: 


1. Democratization of Germany. 
The German Socialists are to strive for democrati- 
zation. (D-S.) 
. Indemnities. 
No indemnities—except for Belgium. (D-S.) 
Indemnities for Belgium and Serbia only—to be 
paid for by all the nations. (R. C.) 
. Belgian government. 
To be divided into two autonomous districts. (R. 
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4. Alsace-Lorraine. 
Plebiscite based on voting list at last election before 
the war. (D-S.) 
Undefined plebiscite. (R. C.) 
. Finland. 
An independent Finland. (D-S.) 
6. Poland. 
Independent Poland to be carved from Russia. 
Polish districts in Austria and Germany to have 
“as complete autonomy as possible.” (D-S.) 
Autonomy of Poland under Russia—boundaries un- 
defined. (R. C.) 
. Ruthvenia, Lithuania, Livonia. 
No provision by either side. 
8. Rumania. 
No annexation of Austrian territory, however de- 
sired by Rumanians. No indemnity. (R. C.) 
9. Bulgaria. 
Annexation of Eastern Macedonia and joint juris- 
diction with Greece and Serbia over Salonica dis- 
trict. (D-S.) 
10. Balkan districts. 
Undefined plebiscite. (R. C.) 
11. Slavs in Austria. 
“Autonomy,” but under Austria. (D-S.) 
12. Italians in Austria. 
“Autonomy,” but under Austria. (D-S.) 
Undefined plebiscite. (R. C.) 
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13. Armenia. 
To be restored to Turkey. 
“Autonomy” under Turkey. 
14. Syria, Arabia, and Constantinople. 
No provision by either side. 
15. Palestine, Greece. 
“Support to Jewish colonization.” 
16. Persia. 
To be re-established. 
17. Ireland. 
Political 
(D-S.) 
18. German colonies. 
To be restored. (R. C.) 
19. Dardanelles, Suez, and Panama canals. 
To be neutralized. 


(D-S.) 
(Sic!) 


(R. C.) 


(D-S.) 
(R. C.) 


independence and economic equality. 


... In a recent statement prepared for The Nation 
(New York), Viscount Bryce takes up and applies the 
phrase of President Wilson’s, “I am proposing, as it 
were, that the nations should with one accord adopt 
the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of 
the world.” Pointing out that the United States’ share 
in the war is after all but an anticipation of what would 
have been certain conflict with Germany in South Amer- 
ica had Germany been allowed to win against the Euro- 
pean Allied powers, Lord Bryce continues, in part: 


Monroe’s policy, which was also Washington's, of holding 
aloof from European complications, was long maintained, 
and wisely maintained, by America, but the current of events 
has been too strong to make it possible to stand apart any 
longer. The whole world has now become one, and must 
remain one, for the purposes of politics. No great nation 
can stand out. 

Thus the Monroe Doctrine in its old form may seem to 
have disappeared; for the counterpart to the exclusion of 
the European powers from interfering with the freedom of 
American States was the abstention of America from inter- 
ference in European affairs. Yet what has really happened 
may turn out to be not a supersession of the doctrine, but 
rather an extension of what was soundest in its principle. 

The unbridled ambition and the aggressive spirit of the 
German Government are compelling all the nations which 
love peace and law and freedom to come together to secure 
for themselves that which America, in proclaiming the Mon- 
roe Doctrine against the Holy Alliance, desired to secure for 
the western continent. 

There is need today for a League of Nations which will 
endeavor to extend its protection to all the world, and not 
to one continent only. In any such combination to secure 
justice and tranquillity based upon right, the presence of 
the United States would be invaluable, and would indeed be 
necessary if the combination were to secure those blessings 
for the world. 


. .. Comment continues rife upon the significance of 
the paragraphs in the annual report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, read in 
Buffalo in November, headed “Peace Terms.” The 
more striking portions of this section of the report are 
as follows: 


There is no element in all nations more concerned in the 
achievement of conditions making for permanent peace be- 
tween nations than the working people, who constitute the 
majority of every nation. Working people have never been 
properly represented in diplomatic affairs. The future must 
be constructed upon broader lines than the past. We insist, 
therefore, that the Government of the United States provide 
adequate and direct representatives of wage-earners among 
the plenipotentiaries sent to the Peace Congress, and urge 
upon the labor movements of other countries to take like 
action. 

When nations can send representatives to negotiate peace 
terms in accord with this concept, we maintain that the basic 
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provisions of the peace treaty should be formulated with 
regard to the rights and welfare of the men, women, and 
children constituting the nations rather than the govern- 
ments of the nations. The Government should be only an 
instrumentality of the people instead of dominating and act- 
uating their lives. This terrible war must wipe out all 
vestiges of the old concept that the nation belongs to the 
ruler or the government. 

We hold that the same principle should apply to relations 
between the nations, and that secret diplomacy should be 
replaced by diplomatic representatives responsible to the 
people of their own nation and received by either the Par- 
liament of the country to which they are accredited or by a 
representative of the people, responsible to them. 

The basis of reconstruction should be the trade-union 
movement of the various countries. We recommend that an 
international labor conference of representatives of the 
trade-union movements of all countries be held at the same 
time and place as the World Peace Congress, that labor may 
be in touch with plans under consideration, and may have 
the benefit of information and counsel of those participating 
in the Congress. 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield lately called spe- 
cifically upon “pacifists” and Socialists to see in the 
contest this country now wages a conflict between their 
own aims and purposes and powers antithetical to all 
they themselves could seek for mankind. “The fine 
flower of human happiness,” he declared, which human- 
itarian, conscientious objector, and obstructionist alike 
claim they are seeking to cultivate, “cannot be nurtured 
by the brutal doctrine of blood and iron.” Declaring 
frightfulness to be but the lesser evil which all lovers 
of mankind must war against, he continued: 

Far more serious is the thing of which these are but the 
evidence—the presence in the world of the malign powers 
that gave them birth. For we know now that these crimes 
are not accidental, but deliberate. They are the expression 
of the will and purpose of power in high places, and by them 
that power shows its hope and plan to terrorize mankind. 

Beside the malign purpose and power thus revealed, how 
pitiful are the cries of those who call “peace, peace,” when 
there is no peace, or those who speak of social solidarity in 
the very presence of purposeful, deliberate inhumanity. 

This evil thing menaces mankind. It is the deadly foe of 
the pacifists, for it is the seeker and promoter of war. It is 
in its very essence all that peaceful men must hate. To 
the extent that they are peaceful, they must abhor it. If 
they do not abhor it, they are friends of war and not of 
peace. 


Reports from Paris tell of the activity of the 
Council-General of the International Parliamentary 
Conference in completing the plans for the program of 
the Conference, to be held in London May 7%, 1918. 
The deliberations of the Conference, it is said, will 
cover working-class welfare legislation, customs tariffs, 
methods of dealing with German commercial methods 
that tend to destroy equality and freedom of inter- 
national trade, the question of “dumping,” and also 
questions somewhat more political in nature, such as 
German control in the East, the question of the Danube, 
etc. After urging upon all the Allies the necessity of 
“expressing in deeds the fundamental ideas adopted by 
the International Conference held in June, 1916,” a 
further step was taken, at the instance of Sir John 
Randles, M. P., which is of more than passing interest 
to this country. This appears in the form of the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Council-General : 


The Council-General of the Commercial International Par- 
lizmentary Conference meeting in Paris in extraordinary ses- 
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sion, regard it as a duty to lay before the commission of the 


Congress and the Senate of the United States the text of the 


resolutions adopted by the General Council at its meetings 
of October 8 and 9, in Paris, as well as the records of the 
business of the meetings held by the Paris Conference in 
1916, and in Rome in 1917; it expresses the hope that the 
American legislative assemblies will give their full atten- 
tion to the problems, the study of which has been the care 
of the Parliamentary Conference for the last two years, and 
that this examination will result in the adoption by these 
assemblies of the conclusions arrived at by the Conference, 
in order to realize a unity of thought and muke unity of 
action in the economic sphere possible between all the Allies. 


, In an article lately appearing in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Prof. Friedrich Meinecke supports the positive 
declaration of Foreign Secretary von Kiihlmann, that 
Alsace-Lorraine can never be returned to France. ‘Those 
territories, he explains, are “the firm brace that Bis- 
marck laid around the south and north of Germany, 
the brace by which he won South Germany, on the 
ground of pure Realpolitik, for the national union; the 
brace by which he freed it from the burdensome pres- 
sure of French power on the Upper Rhine, and by 
which he placed it in a position to think determinedly 
for the future, not along Rhenish-federal and particu- 
larist, but along German lines.” A further point, he 
claims, is the impossibility of believing that France 
would be content with these twin provinces, but would 
soon find it needful to “stretch out her hand towards 
the Saar Basin, the Palatinate, and the whole left bank 
of the- Rhine.” Further, “it would be an elementary 
necessity and duty of self-preservation for us to get 
back Alsace-Lorraine at the first opportunity if we 
lost them now.” Lastly, the insistence on the reten- 
tion of these provinces is apparently the one thing upon 
which all factions and parties are united—the one link 
holding warring Germany together most firmly. 


... “That ugly Thing” President Wilson called our 
enemy in his message to Congress. A more scientific 
definition is given by the scientist John Burroughs, in the 
New York Times Sunday Magazine, in the course of 
a discussion of the “right of force” raised in a former 
article by Dr. Crile. He says, in part: 

In appealing to the primal law of evolution, the supremacy 
of might, the German philosophers only show how far behind 
her enemies their country is in the scale of development, and 
that she forfeits her right to a place in the family of civil- 
ized nations. They put her on a level with the German of 
the old Stone Age, twenty-five or more thousand years ago, 
with whom, no doubt, the moral distinctions upon which we 
build were very obscure. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, I cannot agree 
with Dr. Crile that the German philosophy will prove to be 
sound if she should win this war. It will still be only a vic- 
tory of might over right, of the brute over the man, which 
has happened many times in the jungle. German supremacy 
might be established for the time being, but German final 
fitness to survive at the expense of other nationalities would 
be far from being established. There would still remain in 
full force the newer biological law which came in with man’s 
development and which makes the peoples in whom it is 
most developed the fittest for survival. It may suffer tem- 
porary eclipse at the hands of the German, scientific bar- 
barism, and organized brutal strength, but it would still 
remain, even in their midst, to trouble them, and in the end 
would defeat them. 

The success of Prussianism means the death of American- 
ism, and. the overthrow of all other liberal and progressive 
political systems. Democracy and autocracy are now at 
death grips, and woe to mankind if the latter succeeds. 
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. . - How far Germans themselves are from seeing the 
above as we see and understand it is indicated in the 
report of a recent discussion before the Mannheim Mer- 
chants’ Association led by Professor Kraemer, of the 
University of Stuttgart. Dr. Kraemer attempted to 
answer the question, “Why are we Germans so disliked 
abroad ?” in part as follows: 


The greatest failing of individual Germans, as well as of 
the whole nation, is, that we are no psychologists. This ex- 
plains exactly why foreigners find us so disagreeable—it is 
because we have no psychological comprehension, and do not 
estimate the effect of our words and our manners upon 
strangers; otherwise we should be careful to act more in 
accordance with the ideas of foreigners, and not behave 
ourselves when abroad as though we were at home; yet, on 
the other hand, we should not sink all our particular Ger- 
man qualities out of a mistaken regard for foreign manners. 

Our unpopularity with the English is due to our material 
and intellectual advancement, which awakens dislike and 
jealousy. England feels her decline approaching and wants 
to overthrow her ambitious opponent. In France matters 
were going much better in the last few years, until the 
malevolent influence of England brought about a recrudes- 
cence of the old hatred. The Italians have a special dislike 
of all foreigners. It is true, they have a great respect for 
our sense of order, and a very cool respect also for our abil- 
ity; but their artistic sensibilities cause them to find a lack 
of repose and graciousness in the German manner. The 
Russians have mostly known the Germans as instructors, 
and that has not filled them with love for us. The Swiss is 
fundamentally friendly to Germany, but he is accustomed 
to use the French and Italian tongue, rather than that of 
the German Empire. It irritates him that we so easily for- 
get abroad the political frontiers and are constantly boasting 
of how much better we do things at home. 

In the Latin nations, the old romantic spirit is nourished 
in the schools, but in Germany the children are taught that 
history begins in German nationalism. To these races the 
romantic ideal seems to be threatened by the spirit of work, | 
of exertion, and of force and excellence of the Germans, 
which they deem carried to excess. Our development in in- 
tellectual and economic relations is felt by our enemies as a 
gloomy threatening of old privileges. When they speak of 
our militarism, they mean the rigidity in the form of our 
whole national life. The short, harsh tone of command is 
hated abroad; it is said of us also that we eat and drink 
too much and make altogether too much noise in the world. 


A letter from Marianne Hainisch, President of 
the Austrian Council of Women, which was read at the 
opening session of the National Council of Women, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., December 10, 1917, 
reads as follows: 


Kach warring nation is today, after three years of battle, 
This is not to be looked 
for, even though some are beginning to realize that it is un- 
thinkable that one or the other will be so totally downtrod- 
den or destroyed that they would give up retaliation. We 
stand, therefore, before the sorrowful situation that the end 
of the war, brought about by the use of weapons, will only 
be an introduction to new wars. It therefore appears to me 
as my duty that the women do all in their power to end the 
needless slaughter. 

The women are powerless, but not without influence over 
the brothers, husbands, and sons. Therefore, I venture an 
appeal to them. What I would ask is that you see to it that 
the councils of all warring nations receive my request: that 
the women of the whole world, on a certain day, in their own 
country inaugurate a peace petition. 

You would confer a great favor if you could bring to the 
notice of all sister councils this request of the Austrian 
Council of Women, as I am unable to reach them. 


.. . Reports from Australia state that “from Queens- 
town to Western Australia the demand for another con- 
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scription referendum is rising,” owing to a revitalizing 
of the question by the news of the Italian reverses. It 
is stated also that the adoption of conscription by New 
Zealand, Canada and the United States has shown to 
many that it is not, in all instances, and wholly per se, 
incompatible with democracy. 


...+ The American Friends’ National Service Com- 
mittee, co-operating with the English Friends’ Service 
Committee, announces that among its work of recon- 
struction in Europe can be counted the setting up of 
two planing mills where lumber for portable houses is 
turned out, the equipment of a hospital in the Marne 
district, and general relief and reconstruction work in 
nine French villages. In all, about 130 men and 15 
women have been sent over to France in this work. 
Until the Government here shall have decided definitely 
the status and disposal of conscientious objectors on 
religious grounds, the Committee are selecting for their 
work only men over the draft age. The physical and 
mental requirements for the Committee’s work are so 
high that few of the men exempted from the draft as 
unfit can be used. 


..- Including the Red Cross and the American 
Friends, there are at least thirty-six organizations now 
engaged in reconstruction work in Europe, according 
to the count of the New York Evening Post. This paper 
recently sent a questionnaire to each of these organiza- 
tions, with the object of finding out what were its par- 
ticular services at present and as planned for the future. 
This work, as found in the replies received, includes re- 
building houses and parts of villages, supplying food 
and clothing to the destitute, opening and management 
of hospitals, baby homes, relief centers and food kitch- 
ens, supplying ice to the sick and wounded near the 
firing-line, training the wholly or partially blinded sol- 
diers and sailors in trades by which they can earn a 
livelihood, succoring churches in Belgium and France, 
supplying seeds and farming implements in possible 
farming districts to returned soldiers and peasants, 
maintaining trade schools for the crippled, special re- 
lief for inhabitants of destroyed areas, sheltering refu- 
gees, providing for lost children or old people, collecting 
and providing for all lost children or those whose parents 
cannot care for them, and providing supplies to military 
hospitals. ‘This work is being done in every case by 
American men and women or American money or ma- 
terial aid furnished in America, and often all com- 
bined, in conjunction with French, British and Belgian 
organizations for similar purposes. 


... In his recently issued annual report President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, de- 
fends the practice of his University in cases in which 
allegations have been raised that Columbia was attempt- 
ing to repress free speech in its Faculty. Explaining 
painstakingly that acceptance of a position on the Fac- 
ulty of an educational institution imposes some slight 
responsibility upon a professor to consider the welfare 
of his institution and to abide by its desires and preju- 
dices, President Butler goes on to a vivid characteriza- 
tion of the sort of professor who does not admit this 
obligation, as follows: 
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These are for the most part men who know so many things 
which are not so that they make ignorance appear to be not 
only interesting, but positively important. They abound 
just now in the lower and more salable forms of literary 
production, and they are not without representation in aca- 
demic societies. The time has not yet come, however, when 
rational persons can contemplate with satisfaction the rule 
of the literary and academic Bolsheviki or permit them to 
seize responsibility for the intellectual life of the nation, 


. . » The annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
reveals the perfection in that department during the 
past few years of an efficient machine for national, if not 
international, service. “What can you do to serve me?” 
That is, the Secretary declares, the essential question 
which the Government asks of each department, and 
which his own has striven to answer. Ile says: 


The answer of this department is that it has put every 
agency and activity which it has at the service of those de- 
partments more directly concerned with war making. Our 
men of scientific knowledge—metallurgists, chemists, engi- 
neers, topographers—have found new work at their hands. 
The homesteaders and the miners on the public lands have 
been released from their obligations if they go into the army 
or show themselves to be of greater service off their lands 
than on them. 

The Reclamation Service on a million and a quarter acres 
of irrigated lands and the Indians on a hundred reserva- 
tions joined in the campaign for more meat and more wheat. 
The Patent Office has been searched for new devices that 
could be brought into use to kill the submarine or limit its 
destructiveness, for the plans of heretofore unused lethal 
weapons, and for the formule of improved or unknown 
sources of power. 

Before the war actually came this department had com- 
piled the data which showed the power of the nation in min- 
eral and chemical resources, our possible needs, and how 
they could be met at home or where abroad. Prepared lists 
of those men who had special knowledge or were of skill 
along the lines of our own activities enabled us to expand as 
the call was made. ~ 


. . - In Secretary Lane’s report is to be found philos- 
ophy as well as fact. Following an elaboration of the 
actual service rendered, as sketched above, he adds his 
own observations upon the phenomenon of a democracy 
at war, as follows: 


A democracy making war is never an agreeable sight, for 
it is not in its normal line of life. And those who sneer or 
jeer because it does not play the game as well as might be, 
pay an unconscious compliment to the merits of free institu- 
tions. It takes time to accustom men to the short, hard 
words of command, and to the surrender of personal judg- 
ment. It is not easy, either, for a nation to turn its back 
upon the conception of a world where justice works out its 
ends by quiet processes, and in its stead come to the stern 
belief that the ultimate court is a battlefield. So if there is 
wrenching and side-slipping and confusion there should be 
no surprise. The surprise to me has been with what com- 
parative ease the transition has been made, and how much 
unconscious preparation for the new work had been already 
made. 

Men are already thinking of the greater America that they 
believe to be coming when the war is done. 

This new America, as the old, will contribute to the world 
raw products with most generous hand. But the ultimate 
resource of the nation is not that which lies within the 
ground, but that which vibrates in man’s brain. Therefore, 
out of the struggle and torture that we shall pass through, 
and the reverses and triumphs that we shall meet, there 
should evolve the conception of America as the center of the 
world’s thought, an American that will give that leadership 
and direction to the scientific, literary, and social thought 
of the world that we pride ourselves we have recently given 
to its political thought. Our status in this war gives us a 
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place of moral ascendancy from which, if we are great 
enough to be humble, we can become real masters of men, 
conquerors of the invisible kingdom of man’s mind. 


In his annual report Secretary of War Baker states 
with some definiteness that he does not favor universal 
military training as a regular national policy. His 
reassurance to those who have seen perdition in the draft 
law runs as follows: 


The department has not sought, and does not now seek. 
legislation on the subject, chiefly for the reason that the for- 
mation of a permanent military policy will inevitably be 
affected by the arrangement consequent upon the termina- 
tion of the present war. Civilized men must hope that the 
future has in store a relief from the burden of armament, 
and the destruction and waste of war. However vain that 
hope may appear in the midst of the most devastating and 
destructive war in the history of the race, it persists—per- 
haps because we are encouraged by the analogous substitu- 
tion of courts for force in the settlement of private contro- 
versies ; perhaps because all the perfections of nature teach 
us that they are the product of processes which have elimi- 
nated waste and substituted constructive for destructive 
principles. 

When a permanent military policy, therefore, comes to be 
adopted, it will doubtless be conceived in a spirit which will 
be adequate to preserve against any possible attack those 
vital principles of liberty upon which democratic institutions 
are based, and yet be so restrained as in no event to foster 
the growth of mere militarist ambitions or to excite the ap- 
prehension of nations with whom it is our first desire to live 
in harmonious and just accord. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEACE SocreTy 
New England Department 


Director Tryon has recently made addresses before 
the Equal Franchise League at the Falmouth Hotel, 
Portland, and also before the congregation of St. Law- 
rence’s Church, Portland, where he conducted Sunday 
morning service. As secretary of the Maine Peace So- 
ciety he has sent to past members and to present mem- 
bers whose subscriptions are about to expire invitations 
to renew their connection with the State organization 
and to take the Apvocate or Peace for the coming 
year. As he is also making an effort to secure new 
members within his field, he would appreciate having 
sent to him lists of persons to whom invitations to join 
the society may be given. As heretofore, he has prepared 
the annual article on peace and arbitration for the 
American Year Book. ile has been appointed by the 
Governor of Maine to serve as an associate member of 
the Legal Advisory Board for District No. 1 of the 
city of Portland. Members of the bar who are assigned 
to these boards serve without pay. Their work is to 
assist in giving necessary advice and assistance to reg- 
istrants in preparing exemption claims, questionnaires, 
and other papers required of drafted men. 

Central West Department 

Following out the spirit of the editorial “Win and 
End the War” in the December ApvocarTE, the Director 
has associated himself with such movements as would 
permit active demonstration of the American Peace So- 
ciety’s desire to support the Government and at the 
same time allow the profession and practice of the prin- 
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ciples of “a governed word.” He is registered with 
the United States Public Service Reserve, and has of- 
fered his services to the Federal Food Administrator for 
Illinois. He has also served as Legal Adviser for one 
of the local draft boards. Opportunities have been found 
for several addresses recently, in which he spoke of the 
war and its relation to world organization and per- 
manent peace. 


South Atlantic States Department 


* The Director for the South Atlantic States has just 
returned to Atlanta from a trip to North Carolina, visit- 
ing Guilford College, Greensboro, Durham and Fayette- 
ville. The Executive Committee of the North Carolina 
Peace Society met at Greensboro, December 4 and 
elected the following officers for the year: E. P. Whar- 
ton, President; J. W. Scott, First Vice-President; L. L. 
Hobbs, Secretary; Joseph J. Brown, Treasurer. The 
officers are men of high reputation throughout the 
State, and thoroughly committed to the great cause of 
world peace through a governed world. Other vice- 
presidents will be selected from different sections of 
the State. 

While at Durham Dr. J. J. Hall attended the annual 
meeting of the Baptists of the State, and was accorded 
a very hearty welcome. He presented a resolution of 
good cheer, confidence, and hope to all comrades of 
other lands. The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and a copy of it will be sent through official channels 
to those across the seas. While at Fayetteville the 
Director made two addresses, one on “Christianity and 
the War,” the other on the work of the Red Cross. He 
also spoke by request at Guilford College on “The Lans- 
downe Note.” 

The director is pleased to find wherever he goes a 
very hearty indorsement of the position taken by the 
American Peace Society as expressed in THE ADVOCATE 
or Peace. It has opened a new page for peace workers 
the world over. It calls not for peace first, nor for 
peace at any price, but for peace by righteousness and 
law. 

Pacific Coast Department. 


The Director has recently sent out a letter addressed 
to young friends and their instructors and teachers in 
various schools and colleges throughout the country, 
giving a succinct biography for the study of the present 
international situation. This list and his comment 
thereon run as follows. 

The first three books that follow were written by Friends, 
and deal with war from the Quaker standpoint. Nos. 4 and 
5 were also written from the Christian point of view, though 
not by Friends. The last four discuss the diplomatic and 
political questions relating to war and peace. 

The books may be ordered from Prof. Allen D. Hole, 
Richmond, Ind., the American Peace Society, Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C., or through Robert C. Root, 
1011 Hobart Building, San Francisco, California. 


1. “Christ and War.” Wm. E. Wilson, B. D., London.. 70c. 
2. “War from the Friends’ Point of View.” John W. 
3. “The True Way of Life.” Edward Grubb, M. A., 
4. “Christianity and International Peace.” Chas. FE. 
5. “The Forks of the Road.” Washington Gladden, 
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6. “The Diplomacy of the Great War.” Arthur Bul- 

7. “A Conclusive Peace.” Chas. Fremont Taylor, M.D. 50c. 
8. “International Arbitration and Procedure.” Robt. 

9. “Peace Through Justice.’ James Brown Scott, 


If you can read only three or four books, be sure to read 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, and 9; if only two, Nos. 1 and 6. 


New Hampshire Division. 


The Proctor Academy, of Andover, urged some time 
ago by Secretary Mary N. Chase and others of the New 
Hampshire Division to enter into correspondence with 
Normal School No. 6, of Buenos Aires, has received 
a reply to their first letter to Buenos Aires. This is 
written by the Freshmen of School No. 6. Portions of 
the letter are as follows: 

The good will which you feel for our flag echoed deeply in 
our hearts, and, wishing to return such courtesy, our pre- 
ceptress presented us with one of yours, and we read in class 
your national hymn and the celebrated “America.” The 
Argentine people admire your progressive country. In the 
portrait galleries of famous men of the world, which we 
have in our school, are the likenesses of your great patriot, 
liberator, and first President, George G. (sic) Washington; 
of Abraham Lincoln, your world-celebrated President; of 
your poet and profound critic, Emerson; of your famous 
statesman, diplomat, physicist, economist, and model of 
patriotism, Benjamin Francklin (sic); of John A. (sic) 
Adams; of Edison, and of others. . . . 

We are very happy because a portion of your splendid 
squadron arrived in our harbor the day before yesterday. 
Everywhere they are talking of nothing else. The houses 
are decorated with many flags. The starry banner of the 
Union stands among all those of the Allied nations in broth- 
erly intimacy. The firm of Gath & Chaves are exhibiting 

~in their show windows a fine eagle upon a rock, and spread 
out at his feet is the flag of the Union. 

The 24th of this month was declared a holiday, so that 
the people could go to the wharf to receive the North Ameri- 
can Squadron. It arrived at 6 o’clock, and they had been 
waiting for it since 1. We are pleased to send you some 
photographs which may give you an idea of your fellow- 
citizens among us. x 


New Yorxk Peace Society 


The Society recently issued the first of a series of 
pamphlets upon peace and the war, entitled “German 
Democracy.” ‘This is an effort to trace and point out 
the effect that President Wilson’s appeal to the Ger- 
. man people over the head of the masters of Germany 
will have and is having. The President’s words, says 
the pamphlet, “are an appeal to those elements among 
the German people that keep alive the spirit of the 
unsuccessful revolution of 1848.” It numbers among 
those who are responding the German Social Democrats, 
the rioting sailors at Wilhelmshafen, German prisoners 
in France, the group of Radical Democrats exiled in 
Berne and publishing Die Freie Zeitung mentioned on 
another page, and the newly formed societies in New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis going under the name 
of “Friends of German Democracy.” 


Peace FounDATION 


The “new publication” of the Foundation under the 
title A League of Nations, is, in the evidence of its 
first issue of October, 1917, found to be a continua- 
tion of the pamphlet series of the Foundation under 
another name and a subscription price. This first maga- 
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zine-pamphlet contains three statements—from Wilson, 
Taft, and Lowell, respectively—as to the aims of the 
war; a summary of recent efforts towards internation- 
alism entitled “Milestones of Half a Century,” and a 
bibliography of war and peace prepared by Prof. George 
H. Blakeslee for the Journal of Race Development. 


Drs Droits pe L’HomMe 


In his report to the annual meeting of the League of 
the Rights of Man in Paris, late in November, M. Ferdi- 
nan Buisson, president of the League, stated the object 
of the League in the brief formula: “To institute, 
among the nations, the same régime that each one of 
them applies to its own subjects; that is to say, the 
settlement of disputes by justice and not by force.” 
Two conditions are requisite to the accomplishment of 
this task: first, the will to justice; second, the ma- 
chinery of its attainment and perpetuation between 
nations. The Society of Nations thus realized must 
have, in Mr. Buisson’s opinion, full use of the three 
powers of government—judicial, legislative, and execu- 
tive—but whether these are to grow out of national 
organs of justice, law-making, and administration, to 
be supernational or supranational, and how they are to 
be controlled, the newspaper report of his summary of 
the situation does not make clear. A supplementary 
report by M. Jean Hennessy, especially delegated to 
report on the organization of the legislative, judicial 
and executive powers of the Society of Nations, does 
not seem to clear up these points, and, as reported, does 
not get beyond the proposal for a general representa- 
tive assembly to study and codify laws. A third re- 
port by M. Maxime Leroy engages itself with an enume- 
ration and description of the various forms of sanc- 
tions. In the course of the meeting, at which two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates attended, a proposal advocat- 
ing “judicial arbitration for the immediate solution 
of the difficulties which are at the base of the present 
conflict” created considerable excitement. The ma- 
jority of the meeting was apparently opposed to this 
suggestion. 


ORGANISATION CENTRALE Pour Une Parx DvuRABLE 


A report on the functions of the international organ- 
ization has been prepared by Chr. L. Lange, of Chris- 
tiania, under the title “Exposé des Travaux de l’Organ- 
isation,” published October, 1917, at 24 Raamweg, The 
Hague. Details are here given of the various courses 
of study of international questions which the Organ- 
ization has undertaken in separate committees, and the 
progress of this work to date. There are nine of these 
committees, or commissions, not all of which have re- 
ported as yet. The Organization’s standing and ac- 
complishment in its several national branches are re- 
viewed, and the future here and in the international 
field discussed. 


Leacue To Enrorce PEace 


In a recent letter to a withdrawing member and of- 
ficer of the League, the Secretary, Mr. William H. 
Short, is reported in a press story, evidently originating 
in the offices of the League, as stating that the League 
has never been a pacifist organization. 


Following a 
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recent meeting of the Executive Committee in New 
York City, it was announced that women would be 
asked to serve on the governing body of the League, 
that only four States are still unrepresented in the 
national organization, and that efforts would now be 
made to use the State branches to bring pressure on 
State legislatures to push forward all war measures. 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


The annual conference of the Fellowship was held 
at Haverford College, Pa., from November 30 to De- 
cember 2. The speakers included Prof. Harry F. Ward, 
of Union Theological Seminary, and Oswald Garrison 
Villard, owner of the New York Evening Post. The 
subjects brought up for discussion at the five sessions 
of the conference were “The Principles of Reconcilia- 
tion in Industrial Life,” “Expressing the Fellowship 
Message and Spirit in War Time,” “The Failures of 
Force and Successes of Love,” “What Should Be the 
Spirit and Basis of the Peace Settlement for Which 
America Should Be Preparing?” and “The Fellowship 
as a Way of Life.” Through its News Sheet the Fel- 
lowship announces the early appearance of a magazine 
which will “discuss the issues of the day from an 
avowedly Christian standpoint.” This will be called 
The New World, from Gilbert Chesterton’s statement 
that “the characteristic demand of Christianity is for 
a new world.” The magazine will be patterned after 
the English publication Venturer. 


Feperat Councit or THe CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA 


The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Council was held in Cincinnati, December 12 to 14. 
The Committee is composed of about one hundred lead- 
ers in various religious denominations. Reports were 
made to the Committee by the War-time Commission of 
the Churches, the Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will, and the ten other Commissions that 
form the active agents of the Council. At public meet- 
ings held during the conference, the speakers and sub- 
jects treated included the following: 


Dr. Frederick Lynch: “The Church and World Recon- 
struction.” 

Chaplain Alfred Ernest Victor Monod: “Religious Work in 
the Great War.” 

Chaplain Georges Lauga: “The French Church and the 
War.” 

Rey. Charles Stelzle: “Why Workingmen Should Be Inter- 
ested in Prohibition.” 

Dr. Daniel Poling: “The Challenge of Patriotism.” 

Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen: “A Program of Pastoral Evan- 
gelism.” 

Dr. Frederick Taylor: “The Church’s Evangelistic Work.” 

Dr. Shailer Mathews: “Outstanding Principles of Religious 
Education.” 

Dr. Worth M. Tippy: “A Social Program for the Churches 
of a Community.” 

Dr. Frank Mason North: “The Co-operative Task of the 
Christian Church.” 

Rev. Henry A. Atkinson: “The Church in Social Recon- 
struction.” 

Rev. Charles O. Gill: “Rural Church Conditions in Ohio.” 

Rey. Alfred Williams Anthony: “Federation—The Border- 
land of a New Denominationalism.” 

Dr. Roy B. Guild: “The Program and Progress of City 
Federations.” 
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JOINING THE ISSUE 


Fatt Brook, Cauir., 12-14-17. 

Sm: If my subscription to the ApvocaTEe oF PEACE has ex- 
pired, I ask you to discontinue sending it to me, since it has 
ceased to be an advocate of peace. 

I have taken it for many years because I believed in arbi- 
tration and peaceable settlement of all difficulties. I feel 
that our advocacy of peace does not amount to much if we 
fall down when the trial comes. Of course, everybody will 
advocate peace when the war is over, but I wish a paper 
that will stand by the principle at all times. 

Yours truly, Mrs. Lypra M. CaAMMACK. 


Los ANGELES, CALir., December 6, 1917. 
Simm: Allow me most heartily to endorse and commend 
your splendid editorial, “Win and End the War.” It is 
brave, strong, and utterly convincing. The right spirit 
breathes through it. I believe it will do more than any 
other thing to set the peace cause in the right light before 

the people. 
Faithfully yours, REYNOLD E. Buiieur, 
V. Pres. Southern Califorria Peace Society. 


CuicaGo, ILt., November 30, 1917. 

Simm: The “Patriotic Internationalist” is irrefutably com- 
prehensive and sufficiently definitive. Its sole supererroga- 
tion is polysyllabie profusion. The words are too big. 

I am aware of the serious import of the editors’ quest for 
a name better suited for this day of righteous war than 
“The Advocate of Peace.” 

In the hope of contributing a useful suggestion, let me 
nominate “The Allied World”’—a name which will show 
where we stand today and which shall appropriately lead 
us toward a governed world in calmer days to come. 

Yours truly, 
Henry R. Corner. 


ROSEMONT, PENNA., December 3, 1917. 

Sir: I am pained, on opening the December number of 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, to read the words in bold type, “Win 
and End the War.” ‘This being adopted as the policy of the 
American Peace Society, leaves me no option but to with- 
draw my support from the Society and from its organ. 

I deeply regret that your century-old organization should 
have departed so far from the line of sound Christian teach- 
ing, and hope, when the present war has ended, you may be 
able to lay down a course not inconsistent with the teach- 
ings of the Prince of Peace, and so restore to the company of 
your supporters many who at present are alienated. My 
Christian convictions are forcibly presented in the letter of 
John C. Thomas, of Baltimore, which I read with interest 
in the same (December) number. 

Sorrowfully, but with the faith and hope of the Christian 
believer, 

JOHN B. GARRETY. 


[The Editors wish to call the attention of all readers to 
the fact that in the editorial mentioned above no new policy 
was adopted. The essential statements in that editorial 
will be found in editorials in each issue of the ADVOCATE 
since war was declared by our Government. If the Ameri- 
can Peace Society has erred in stating prominently what it 
before stated unmistakably, it is a sin for which the Editors 
of the ApvocaTEe or Prace feel no sense of shame. ] 


SoutH MANCHESTER, Conn., December 12, 1917. 
Sir: I am enclosing a check for $1.00 for membership in 
the American Peace Society for the coming year. I think 
you are doing a much-needed work. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) E. HESSELGRAVE. 


DaALLas, Texas, December 13, 1917. 
Sir: Answering your request in your last issue. for sug- 
gestions as to the change of title of the official organ of the 
Peace Society, beg to say that I find in that issue the idea 
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for the suggestion that the name be changed as follows: 
“Advocate of an Enduring Peace Through Justice.” 

I think you do well to make the change, as the present 
title is misleading to many who do not understand how 
loyally you are supporting our Government and its Allies 
in this war. 

Yours very truly, 
Price Cross. 


Boston, Mass., December 11, 1917. 

Sm: We believe today, what we have always believed, that 
civilization demands the abolition of the war system, and 
that men and women can devote themselves to nothing 
higher than to work for this abolition. 

Since the world had not advanced far enough toward 
world federation to make the present war impossible, we, 
while holding the above ideal, find ourselves in agreement 
with the policy that it be fought until the German people 
are able and willing to make a peace based on the co-opera- 
tion of law-abiding nations, leaving no possibility of world 
domination by any imperialistic autocracy. 

We believe that in taking up arms against the German 
Government, the United States is fighting to dethrone a 
tyranny that threatens, in the words of the President, “to 
master and debase men everywhere.” 

We are convinced that our ultimate goal—the establish- 
ment of a durable peace through international organiza- 
tion—can now be reached only after the defeat of German 
might. We recognize the unwavering policy of President 
Wilson, as shown in his public utterances, to use the in- 
strument of statesmanship whenever and wherever this may 
contribute to the realization of our purpose in this war. 
Therefore, we believe that those who are working to the end 
that this shall be the last war, should declare themselves 
to be loyal to our Government, and should support it, in 
every way possible, in its aim to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

Further. we believe that nothing should be done to ob- 
struct the waging of this war. We feel that those persons 
who are continually rebuking the Government for our en- 
trance into it, and who are constantly calling at this time for 
peace, are prolonging the war. We recognize the necessity 
of a rigid régime during its course, and we are glad to bear 
a temporary curtailment of our freedom for the ultimate 
realization of world freedom. 

While not relinquishing for » moment the many kinds of 
war-relief activities to which we all are pledged, we feel 
that the imperative duty of every American is to promote 
the idea of a League of Nations, and to stimulate the study 
of the intricate problems which the world will have to face 
at the great settlement. We believe that it is to this vital 
and far-reaching constructive and educational work, as well 
as to relief work, that peace organizations should devote 
themselves during the war. 

FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 
JANE WELLS CHEEFVER. 

Rose DABNEY M. Forpes. 
KATHARINE MAcDOWELL Ricr. 
Hore HEMENWAY RICHARDSON. 


Boston, Mass., December 18, 1917. 

Sir: As you have requested your readers to suggest a 
substitute for the just now somewhat odious name “paci- 
fist,” permit me to present two or three for consideration. 
If the word “peace,” even, has become in these troublous 
times too provocative of wrath on the part of some, there 
is another of mild sound, possibly too mild, which neverthe- 
less embodies much. It is “Harmonist.” Peace for the 
world can never come until men have learned to harmonize 
in feeling. Putting it the other way, where harmony exists 
the spirit which breeds war has already taken its departure. 

So extreme a change in nomenclature is, however, hardly 
a necessity. What a large proportion of people have failed 
to realize, it has seemed to me, is that members of societies 
like our own are desirous, mainly, of ultimate peace, be the 
time of consummation long or short. Here, then, is another 
name: “Workers for Eventual Peace.” 

Like this is another that would seem to fit the case quite 
naturally: “Advocates of Final Peace.” 
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Having gone thus far, one more might be considered. 
“Pacifist” is in itself good, provided an obdurate world would 
but understand it as it should be understood. Try this, 
then: “Final-Peace-Pacifists.” 

Truly yours, 
L. Mornts. 


Rocuester, N. Y., December 20, 1917. 

Sir: Your desire to escape the appellation “pacifist” is 
understandable, but its attainment diflicult. Were you to 
find a name more accurately expressive than “civilist,” 
“loyalist.” “internationalist,” and the others that have 
doubtless occurred to you long ago, you would still be halted 
by the difliculty of making others call you by the name you 
choose. ‘“Neo-pacifist” seems to me the most accurately de- 
scriptive of those of which I have thought, but “neo” has 
a connotation of preciosity about it that is not pleasant to 
eye or ear. 

Renaming the ApvocaTe oF Prace will be much simpler. 
Here you will not only pick your own name, but may also 
pin it on securely in large type. It would seem that your 
problem is more to escape a misleading title than to pick 
out an indisputable winner. Also, if you go not too far 
afield, your membership will have reason to feel es- 
tranged. I recommend “The New Advocate.” This is not 
my own cerebration alone, but the result of some talk with 
others. 

Sincerely yours, 


less 


DP. R. DUVARNET. 


2628 Park Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
November 13, 1917. 
Sir: Your article in the November Apvocatre or Peace, “A 
Little Matter of Label,” reminds me of some verses which 
I recently wrote on “Ists.” Don’t you think that while many 
“Ists’-—especially pacifists—are becoming unpopular, at the 
saine time our isms are becoming universal? 
Hoping that the enclosed “Ists” may be of interest to you, 
I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Le Roy ARNOLD. 


Beware of an Ist! With a serpentine twist 

Of his tongue he'll flout you in spite of your fist. 

One thing is certain: an Ist is an Ist, 

Nihilist, Capitalist, all of one grist— 

And Pragmatist, Realist, Romanticist. 

To be happy, though married, never be harried 

With a mate vearning, burning, an Idealist, 

Nor an Artist, Evangelist, Economist, Etymologist, 
Nor any kind of a Specialist—-Physicist, Vhilologist, 
Annalist, Anarchist, Moralist. or Quietist, 

Fusionist, Collusionist, Pianist, or Pietist, 

And no jejune Journalist, but a newspaper man, 

No dreary-eyed Dramatist, but a playwright who can. 
One Ist we acclaim—his very name 

The exception to the rule that an Ist is a fool: 

Great Scientist, all hail, all hail! 

Theorists theorize, but you never fail. 

True, the word Scientist is condemned by the Purist, 
But why not condemn the Purist as Jurist? 

We condemn the Prohibitionist, but endorse prohibition ; 
Damn Pacifists and Pacificists, but approve a coalition 
For an enduring peace that wars may cease. 

We'll have none of your Internationalists, that’s flat, 
But the brotherhood of man is coming, for a’ that. 
Then, too, 

The Socialist is taboo, except for the few, 

Sut all parties and creeds are taking his cue. 

And suffering Suffragists go to prison—take note— 
But women the world over are gaining the vote. 


Ha, ha, ha, a paradox! 

Take their ideas, but give them the knocks. 
Down with these Ists, down with Revolutionists ! 
Long live the only Ists. we Evolutionists! 
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Translator anonymous. 


Militarism. By Karl Liebknecht. 
(1906) : English edition, 


B. W. Huebsch, New York City. 
117. 178 p. $1.00. 


Although Karl! Liebknecht was mainly interested in the men- 
ace of Prussian militarism to the “enemy within,” the Ger- 
man people themselves, and although he did not here and has 
not extensively elsewhere considered its menace as we see it 
today, as a threat against peace and justice throughout the 
world, it is true that this address, published first in 1906 and 
confiscated by the German Government in 1907, has had its 
share in the work of bringing to the surface the evils of 
Prussianism, where mankind may judge them and compre- 
hend their malevolence. If there be any still who do not 
know the all-encompassing means by which whole peoples 
were mesmerized, brutalized, terrorized into accepting the 
Prussian yoke of militarism, this book will enlighten them. 
To others, who fear the taint of similar doctrines creeping 
into the veins of government here and elsewhere outside of 
Kaiserdom, this painstaking and detailed arraignment of the 
true enemy will be informing and to a great extent reas- 
suring. Arms and the man do not alone make militarism 
as Germany has known it. Even capital and its interests 
added to these, do not re-create here or elsewhere the Thing 
that exists in the heart of Europe. But add to these the 
ideal, if such it may be called, of power as composed of greed, 
cruelty, fear, ignorance and blind obedience, and that which 
Liebknecht here describes becomes apparent. If it be no 
blacker than the colors in which he paints it, it is worthy to 
be known of every man for what it is. that the world may 
be rid of it. 

The Rebirth of Russia. By Jsaac FI’, Marcosson. John Lane 
Company, New York. 208p. 1917. $1.25. 


The first thought in the reader’s mind when he lays down 
this brief but vivid history of the Russian revolution is that 
all this could not possibly have happened. It was impossible 
that the people should not have risen to Protopopoff’s baiting 
in just the angry futile rebellion that he hoped for. It was 
impossible that they should patiently endure until that mo- 
ment when the sympathy of the Cossacks in Petrograd gave 
them their first hope in the revolution. It was impossible 
that the Czar should not have had an inkling of the true 
meaning of what was transpiring and should not have acted 
in time to preserve his Empire. It was impossible, once the 
revolt was on, that the vast crowds of idle, newly freed and 
excited Russians in the streets of Petrograd should not be 
fired by some spark to deeds of violence and horror, which 
would have vitiated forever the strength of the republic. 
Milyvoukoff, Lvoff, Rodzianko, Gutchkoff were impossible 
men. Kerensky—but even the meager and distorted cable 
dispatches already apprised us of those early achievements 
of his in sufficient measure to render him an impossible 
hero. If there is any one thing that can explain all, make 
all seem possible, it can be no less than a belief that the 
“dark forces” of Russian autocracy had, after the nature of 
all dark forces that work unchecked, evolved for themselves 
a Nemesis so complete that no human fallibility could pre- 
vent or impair it. Mr. Marcosson’s rapid sketch of those 
few weeks last March and April in Petrograd inspire and 
enforce this conception. 


How to Live at the Front. By Second Lieut. Hector McQuar- 
rie, Royal Field Artillery. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 269p. 1917. $1.25. 


That the title of this book is not so humorous as it sounds, 
the author explains in his introduction. Men at the front 
are only a small proportion of their time in actual conflict 
with the foe, and for the balance of their time, whether 
spent in front or reserve trenches, billets or on leave, there 
are things they need to know which, as well as hints for the 
fighting itself, will determine how well and how long they 
will live. The first great commandment of this book—a book 
that seems quite as important and instructive for the stay- 


at-home as for the consecript—is that carelessness on one 
man’s part almost inevitably means death, disaster or dis- 
comfort to others. Heroism is at a discount—the sort that 
features in the press dispatches. The true hero is the man 
who never shirks, never hogs, never fails to think of others’ 
safety and well-being as much as of his own. Or, as the 
author puts it: “The ideal soldier is the chap who each day 
does his very best to help things along, avoids getting himself 
disliked by his N. C. O.’s and officers; avoids being taken up 
to office as much as possible, and also, unless he is par- 
ticularly skillful. curbs himself from making excuses when 
caught.” This is a first-rate book for every American. 
Life is life anywhere, and “How to Live at the Front.” with 
only a few minor changes of detail, is “How to Live at 
Home.” Dependability, respect for just authority, considera- 
tion for the other fellow—in discovering how necessary these 
are for the soldier of death, we may understand better than 
before how equally necessary they are for the soldier of 
living, who must go over the top in his own home town. The 
author's style is free and easy. and this may explain what 
otherwise would seem to be an indication that living at the 
front is very complicated indeed for some people, as when 
he writes: “Some N. C. O.’s get respect by being brutal. 
They are fools. They die often.” How Nathan Hale would 
envy them! 


All In It. By Jan Hay (Beith). 
pany, Boston and New York. 


Houghton Mifflin Com- 
238 p. 1917. $1.50. 


Here are the further adventures, and the last that shall be 
recorded, we are told, of the immortals of “K-1," that frac- 
tion of the “First Hundred Thousand” that crossed the 
Channel in May, 1915, and were in most of the “shows” up 
to the Battle of Loos, where this second chronicle starts. 
They are stirring, living, humorous. To place ourselves in 
sympathy with the men at the front, the men who, as they 
come back, must work side by side with us in building up 
the civilization of the Twentieth Century, some would have 
us study the horror of this war, specialize in its misery, 
train our hearts to bleed at each new story of the millions 
of stories of suffering and heartache. This is the gospel of 
Harold Begbie, recently quoted in The Literary Digest from 
the London Daily Chronicle. It is not the gospel of Tan Hay. 
Whether it is the dramatic account of the finis of “Angus 
M’Lachlan,” who “did in” two Emma Gees single-handed, or 
firing-line gossip culminating in the dour threat of the 
kiltie: “Has it ever occurred to vou, my mannie, what would 
happen tae the English—if Scotland was tae make a sepa- 
rate peace?’—there is the glint of humor running through 
it all, humor that can tighten its belt on famine. light its 
pipe in a shell-crater during bombardment, or give a hearty 
word to the man who will not wait the stretcher-bearers. 
It is the touch of human nature that gives us kinship with 
those different from ourselves, who have suffered as we have 
not. It is that bright-minted currency of speech that tells 
most truly the things that lie heavy or deep in the human 
heart. “All In It” is good reading. 


International Government. By lL. S. Woolf. 
Bernard Shaw. Brentanos, New York. 
$2.00. 


In preparing these two reports for the Fabian Research 
Department, Mr. Woolf has rendered a genuine service to 
international thinking. The first report contains six chap- 
ters on an international authority, and the preventation of 
war; the second, seven chapters on international govern- 
ment. The first part deals with the causes of war, inter- 
national law, treaties, conferences, judicial tribunal. and 
sanctions; the second part treats of international organs. 
The book may be described as an up-to-date development of 
the principles of the American Peace Society plus an over- 
emphasis upon physical force as a factor in the establish- 
ment of a permanent world peace. Some thirty pages are 
given over to suggested articles for adoption by an inter- 
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_ hational congress after the termination of the present war. 
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